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“I HAVE LEARNED ALL,” SAID LYON, HEAVILY, “ADRIEL IS DYING! AND YOU ARE HER MURDERESS ! 


CHILD ADRIEL 


A MOVELETTE. 
Complete in this Number. 


By the Author ef “A Tangled Web,” 
“The Ocean of Life,” “ Marigeld,” 

etc., etc. 
CHAPTER I. 

REALLY see no reason why 

Adriel should not go,” said Miss 

Vinter. “After all, 

Ps are her mother’s people, 

and the visit wi not vag 

_ @&pensive one. course the 

child must have one or two new gowns, but | 


~ 





think we are able to afford those without ; ways the most impulsive of the two, threw her 


pinching.” , 
“Tf she goes,” Misa ng Fong an almost 
in tears, “she will come k to us wholly 


spoiled for our quiet life—that is, if she ever, 


returns at all, for of course some man wil! fall 
in love with her pretty face, and steal her 
heart from us.” 

Miss Aurora leaned forward, and, laying one 


hand upon her sister’s, said,— 


“Aren't you doubting the child's goodness 
and love when you sot And do you 
know, Biddy dear, I would be glad to see her 
safe in some kind man’s keeping. She will be 
all ‘alone when’ we are gone; and have we 
found single blessedness so very alluring?” 

The plain, kind face waa full of sisterly com- 


| passion as she spoke, and Biddy, who was al- 





arms about har sister’s neck, crying,— 

“Toma selfish old woman, as well as a foolish 
one. Let it be as you wish, Aurora, but all the 
sunshine will go out of the house with Adriel.” 

“But if % is for her happiness you will 
gladly live in the shade awhile?” 

“Yes, sister, yes ; we will think of her first. 
Heaven bless her!” 

“Very well, dear. It now remains for us 
to tell her what this letter contains,” laying 
one shapely hand upon an envelope adorned 
with a coronet. “I wonder how she will take 
the news?” 

And then both sisters sat silent awhile, each 
busy with hor own thoughts, and the only 
sound in the room wae the clicking of ther 
poutien as they knitted as though for dear 
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They were homely-looking women, although 
they bore the stamp of gdod birth. They uever 
pen have been pretty, even in early Spee 
but their hearts were hearts of gold, and a man 
might well have esteemed himself fortunate to 
have won either sister. 

But men mostly prefer the glittering dross 
to the pure metal, and soit came. about no 
man had ever sought them, ever cared to lin- 
ger by their side, to whisper pretty nothings 
or ardent love-vows im the tender gloaming. 

Miss Aurora was now forty, Biddy thirty 
eight, whilst their father, had he lived until 
the opening of our story, would have been 
eixty-five The professor’s wife had been dead 
years and years before he contracted his second 
marriage with the almost penniless Miss Sandi- 
lands, to the great surprise and anger of her 
family. ‘The lady was a belle, beautiful, amia- 
ble, young; but she preferred the elderly pro- 
fessor to all her admirers, and from the day 
of her marriage, her mother, Lady Sandilands, 
never saw or spoke with her again. But the 
Professor’s daughter’s, young women then, but 
still @ little older than his bride, took her into 
. their warm hearts, loved her, made much of 
her, and for tvelve, short, happy months, Ger- 
trude Viater lived in Paraclise. 

Then het baby was born, and its birth cost 
the young mother her life. Tho Professor did 
not long survive his darling. 

But the little one never missed a mother’s 
care, or a mother’s love, ber step-sisters being 
passionately devoted to her. And as she grew 
up they lavished upon her all the pent-up love 
and tenderness of their true, womanly hearts. 

Adriel was eighteen now, and in all her 
little life Lady Sandilands had taken no 
notice of her grandchild ; then, whether it was 
because some acquaintance had seen and re- 
marked on the girl's pretty face, or that she 
was growing old, and the cruel treatment that 
she had accorded her dangater weighed heavily 
upon her conscience, she wrote, inviting, the 
girl to spend the ensuing season with her, pro- 
mising to advance her interests in every way. 

“ And we both know what tifat means,” poor 
Biddy had said, bitterly. “She will try to 
make our darling as selfish and worldly as her- 
self, and compel her to marry money, and not 
for love. How dare she write us, after fhese 
long years of silence?” 

And although in the end she yielded to 
Aurora’s persuasions, in secret she fimed and 
fretted over Lady Sandiland’s audacity ; and 
so far as her gentle nature would permit, hated 
her for her cld enmity towards the dear, dead 
father, and her eruel avoidance of his pretty 
young bride. 

The eldest Miss Sandilands had been a 
woman after her mother’s own heart, and had 
done her duty by marrying a wealthy railway 
contractor, whom, privately, she detested. 

She, too, had long been dead ; she, too, had 
left an only daughter, who, when her father 
jsined the great majority, found herself one of 
the greatest heiresses in society 

She resided with her grandmother, and was 
the only creature in the world.who dared run 
counter to Lady Sandiland’s wishes and com- 
mands. At twenty, Vera Garland was a hand- 
some, imperious, wilful woman, with many a 
lover sighing at her feet, but as yet, she would 
have none of them 

‘T hope,” said Miss Biddy, after a long 
silence, during which she had thought of all 
these things, “I hope Miss Garland is nice, 
se that she will be a pleavant companion for 
Adriel; but I am afraid heiresses are likely 
to be spoiled by flattery.” 

“ Biddy,” said her sister, “if appears to me 
you are bent upon taking a dark view of 
7 erything to-day ; and it is neither right nor 

cind.” 

The rebuke was uttered in the mildest of 
tones, and accompanied by the most affectionate 
expression, but it quite subdued Biddy. 

“T am a nasty, disagreeable, uncharitable 
woman,” she began, and then, by common eon- 





sent, they were silent as a sweet, high voice 
cleft the air,— 

“ Alone in the garden I ory in my pain, 

Oh, bloom again, roses: oh, love,come again |" 
And then in the doorway appeared a slim, 
white-robed figure, with hands flower-filled ; 
and the sweet, sad song died out as the dark 
eyes rested on the troubled faces of the spinster 
sisters. 

The girl came hurriedly forward; and toss- 
ing or flowers upon the table said, imperi- 
ously, — 

“What has happened? What has gone 
awry? You may as well confess at once, 
because evasion is- useless with me,’’ and seat- 
ing herself upon. the erige of the table she 
waited for Aurora to sp 

“ Nothing is wrong; dear child,” the eldest 
sister said; ‘ er something pleasant has 
happened. Lady Sandilands has written in- 
viting you to spend the season at Palace Gar- 
— with herself and your cousin, Miss Gar- 
an ‘egg 

Adriel’s fair young face darkened, and the 
level brows contracted. 

by might have spa herself the 
trouble,” she said, quickly. “Pam not going. 
I wonder she is nat ashamed to suggest such 
a — after all-these years |” 

Biddy smiled approvingly ; but.Aurora, who 
was intent apon doing what she believed her 
duty, remarked ,— 

“IT think you ought to go, Adriel. Lady 
Sandilands is an.old woman, and her wishes 
should be studied as far as possible. . Then, 
too, you are her own grandchild.” 

“I’m not proud of the relationship!” re- 
torted Adricl, for she was a youn y of 
considerable character, “and 1 don’t choose 
to aknowledge it. Consider the subject closed, 
a Here Biddy so far f rself as tof 

‘Here Biddy so far forgot be ‘as to faint] 
clap her hands in pos aod of Adriel’s sontl- 
ments, but. Miss Vinter said, quickly,— 

“For shame, Biddy! You should not en- 
courage the child in her rebellion.’ Come, sit 
beside me, Adriel.” 

“ And listen awhile to rayson?” sung the 
gitl, defiantly ; but she sank into a'seat beside 
Aurora, put an arm about her square 
waist. 


“Yes, I want you to be both reasonable and 
obedient. It is my wish you should join Lady 

ilands as soon as possible.” 

“ That is a very polite way of saying you are 
tired of me at last,” Adriel answered, swiftly. 
“T'd be open and tell the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, were I you!” 

Then seeing Aurora's pained look she re- 
lented and impetuously wing her arms 
about her neck kissed her right heartily. 

“TI didn’t mean it, dear! I didn’t mean it! 
But I don’t want to leave you, and I won't. 
No, not for fifty grandmothers !” 

Here Miss Biddy. again murmured her ap- 
proval, and was again Fy mip 

“T think, dear,” said her sister, “you for- 
get that it is your mother’s mother who asks 
this thing of you, and she is entitled to some 
consideration from you.” 

“T fail to see that. She despised and ignored 
my futlier, She treated my mother shamefully, 
and ever sinéé IT was born she has systemaiti- 
cally avoided you—you, my own dear sisters, 
the best and dearest womeri in the world. Give 


ene her latter.” 
Biddy passed the offending note to her, and 


with heightening colour and curvi li 
Adricl read aloud, in 4 drawling Haein . 
“ Lady Sandilands presents. her compliments 
to the Misses Vinter, and begs that they 
will allow their young sister to spend the 
remainder of the season at Palace Gardens. 
Lady Sandilands ventures to say that Miss 
Adriel Vinter will derive benefit from such a 
visit, an] that the society of her cousin, Miss 
Garland, will greatly aid in perfecting her in 
all the little details of a ee education. Lady 
Sandilands will be obliged by an early reply.” 
“T shall not go,” Adriel said again, as she 
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tossed the note aside, “so you may write her 
ag fhe that effect, coll 

“My dear, you are yo impetuous, 
and just now. being shplvered by our love, and 
happy in our simple home, you are content. 
But you would not always so. You are 
cleverer and bri than we are, and you 
want a fuller life.” 

“T don’t want anything you aro not to share, 
you darlings!” 

“But thmk, Adriel, child, we are so many 
years older than you. In the course of nature 
"Fn Sing as! X 

“ Fiddlesticks and frying-pans! You always 
talk of yourselves as old women, and I won't 
allow it. Why, you are not much older than 
mamma would be if she had lived, and I never 
can think of her as young and fair.” ~ 

“She was both, dear, and she died in the 
flush of youth and joy. Dear, I think Biddy 
and I have always striven to teach you love 
and reverence for your dear mother, to live as 
she would wish-——” 

“Oh, indeed, and indeed you have!” the gir? 
interru a 

“Weil, then, let me tell you this. I am 
quite, quite sure that were she now living sh 
would say, ‘Go to my mother, forget and for 
give the past.’ She was.never sore or angry 
against Lady Sandilands or Mrs. Garland. She 
never said one evil or bitter word of them, 
although I am quite certain their coldness 
clouded her otherwise cloudless life. And wher 
she lay dying, she said, ‘I hope, one day. 
mamma will give baby the love she never gave 
to me, and that little girl will be her 
greatest. comfort support. 

Adriel sat with downcast eyes ; her face va 
flushed and her on quivered a little, but she 
did not speak, only it was evident to Biddy 
that she was gradually yielding te Aurora's 
eloquence. ” 

“ And even with her last breath, as she com 
mitted you to your father’s care, she said, ‘Jas 
per, if ever my mother wishes to see the child. 
you will not refuse her that request?’ and be 
answered, ‘No.’ Now, my darling, what wil! 
you do?” : 

The girl rose, and, walking to a window, 
stood looking ont through a mist of tears. Pie- 
sently she said, ly,— 
iat will go; ba gf geo protest, and | 

revenge mys ng my grand 
mother with alt my heart. There, you need 
not begin to scold, Aurora, for on this subject 
I will not be scolded; and I'll be as disagree 
able as the days are long, when once I am 
at Palace Gardens,” and with that she rushed 
upstairs, and in her own room indulged ia a 
stormy burst of tears, 

She had hardly regained her calmness when 
Biddy appeared, and sitting mournfully on the 
bedside, began her dolerows complaint. 

“T wish you were not going, Adriel. You'!! 
never be quite the same to us. Your fin 
relations will teach you to despite us as they 
do!” 

“If you say another word like that,” cried 
Adriel, hotly, “I'll never forgive you, aud ! 
vow I won't go, even if Aurora tries to drag 
me there! Despise you! Oh, you old stupid 

“Yes,” says Biddy, meekly, “I know I am 
stupid, I always was; but in worldly mater 
I am wiser than you” (the good soul was 9 
ignorant of such things as.a baby). “ And the= 
is another danger for you, ‘of which Aurora 
with all her wisdom, is quite earcless.” 

“And that?” questioned Adriel, languicly 

“You are sure to have lovers, and. wit! 
only Lady Sandilands to guide your choice 
am afraid you may choose wrongly.” 

Despite her recent tears and present anxict) 
the girl laughed merrily. 

i it I am so unlucky as to have lovers !’!! 
know how to treat them,” she said, light); 
“T mean to live and die on old maid.” 

“ Ahy-dear, you'll not say so always. Lov 
is often a cw'se; but more often a mpm ag 
and old maid’s life is but a sad thing at bes‘ 

Adriel sat up, and stared at ber with wie: 
eyes. . 
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“Biddy,” she said, solemnly, “ tej] me the 
truth. Was there anyone you ever loved better 
than Aurora or me?” - 

Biddy’s sallow face flushed crimson, but she 
said, bravely,— 

“ Yes ” 


“And he died? Ob, my poor Biddy!” with 
genuine pity, 

“No, dear; he Married, somebod else. He 
never knew or, cared to know that i 


I don’t believe he ever r 

was always so plain stupid,” pathetically, 

“though T think I could love more truly, more 

fondly, than many a pretty and clever woman.” 
“Poor ‘Biddy | t Biddy! and 

the man you loved” (loweri her voice) 

“must have been blind to pref other 

woman to you. Why, you dear, you dear, 

every night, when I ‘say my prayers, I thank 

Heaven for my two good and } 

for you are good—and to me you will always 

he lovely,” and a hearty kiss sealed the truth 

of the girl’s words, 


« —_— 


was &@ white gauzy 
wear, with crimson ribbons and a dainty white 
fan, on which Mi Aurora, who was clever 
with her brush, had Painted a cluster ef crim- 
son. roses. Then there was a heat grey cos- 
tume for walking, and pale pink tea-gown. 
The sisters were not rich, and Adriel knew 
they were i 


Adriel was declared ready for her journey. 
“My dear,” Biddy said, “ don’t ask me to 
g° to the. station with ‘ou. Pd be sure to 
make @ spectacle af myseli. I am not so strong: 
minded as Aurora.” 
ihe gil kissed and embraced her in the 
little ball, and mingled her tears with poor 


co neg and--ob | I wish I were not going ! 
and then Aurora harried her away and in to the 
hired fly, with its wretched for a horse. 

Miss Vinter bore herself bray y whilst she 
took Adrial’s ticket, and looked after the safe 
di of her luggage. She even gave no sign 
of emotion as she pda the girl, and saw her 
when ae aattled in her en ent. But 
when rang, and ate Ts 
came rushing the, platform, her lips twitched 
ominously, sate her eyes filled with sudden, ir- 
Tepressible tears 


“a: ” “ ! hair, 
forget Py Adriel,” she sobbed. Do not a 


. And when the train steamed out of the sta- 
tion the poor. lonely old maid stood watch- 
‘ng it, who i that tears were 


. And when 
she could see it no longer, she turned yp & 
Weeping sorely and quite unaware that she 
zr affording ‘amusement to a Porter and two 
Biddy girls. 

It seemed to Ker all the li a and joy, had 
one out of her life with “ hid Adriel’s” go- 
‘"§—that she never could be glad or content 
again, 

_ Poor old maids’! They had no one else to 
ove. She was their pride and delight, “and 
ve have lost her,” sobbed Biddy, clinging to 
Aurora, and Aurora never a word to say. 

That night, hand-in-hand, they stood besi @ 
Adriel’s bed and her in lowed tones 
as one ” of ‘those who have gone 
before ; day they placed fresh flowers 


upon her table, and carefully tended the plants 
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in her window box. They even offered up their and wrists; at her 


breast the same reeious 
simple, heartfelt petitions kneéling by her bed, | stones cast out a hundred flashin, lights, 

and “child Adricl’s” Toom became a sacred | She wore a Bown of yellow tulle, trimmed 
Place to | With roses and lilies of the valley. On her 

It was ridiculous, of course, but it was infi- | left shoulder was fastened a white brecaded 
nitely pathetic. | train, embroiderediiyith deep gold roxes, 

My heart yearns over those two grey, lonely | A faint. sweet smile parted the Ferfeet lipg 
Simple women, living out their dull neutral- | as she saw Adriel; and advancing with langeid 
tinted lives, and Pining for: the sight of their | grace, she took the girl's handy in hers, and 
darling’s bright cafe and soft, dark tyes, the | kissed’ her on either cheek 
sound of her happy laughter, Ss “OF course YOu are Adriol, and ¥':m your 

Throughout her tedious journey Adric] never | cousin, Vers, Garland. T ain sure we ghas! ba 
She was going to relatives she very good friends.” 

And Adriel, who bad never had’a girl eer- 
c, and was too Proud to show them a] | Pattion, felt her heart Wwarin towards | thir 

i mi home méent for her. | veautiful slow-speaking woman With the sweet, 
A bright flush burned on either cheek, and | Subtle smile and haunting eyes, 
her lips were set hard to keep ‘back the sobs She had come prepared’ to distike her, But 
that were 8e fain to break from them, now she felt all her old prejudices melting tnte 

A dsomely-appointed carriage awaited | thin air under the glamour of Vera's eanile 
her, and a—dignified footman led the Way to | and gracious manner. 
it; but neither her grandmother nor cousin | She did not: know or guess that Miss @ar- 


’ 
~— 





ught it necessary to meet her, and her | land’s insatiate love of power led hep to strive 


heart grew harder et against them, for the conquest of all earts, be they ever so 
The drive from the station was a Short one, | bumble at she ‘could be “all things te 
and on alighting another pompous servant all men "—that she never rested until ghe had 
ushered her into Lady Sandilands’ brought her admirers to her feet, 
A B for dinner, lookiag | So Adriel’ smiled, and allowed herself te be 
very bandsome in & Tich cap of Spanish lace, | made much of, unconscious that the loek ‘in 
a black moiré velyet gown trimmed with jet | her eyes, the tone of her voice, showed plaini 
and lace, with @ train of black moiré lined | the admiration she felt for ‘her new frien ‘ 
with grey. | Such homage was as incense to Vera, beeaune 
‘Casting one swift, scrutinising glance at it was so thoroughly genuine. 
the girl she rose, and stooping over her kissed Presently the guests began to arrive. and 
her brow, saying in a voice slightly shaken | first amongst them came Lyon Castellain, she 
jon,— | Breatest “eatch” of tha season 
“You are like our mother. She was &| He was young, handsome, provid. Of pure 
i es your visit will be a | life and name, the gole poseessor of a Toyely 
Pleasant one. Dart my maid, shall attend | estate in Dorsetshire, and a rent-rel]l of ten 
i e | thousand per annum. Folks said that it was 
more than probable he w ould marry Miss @ar 
I am janaccustemed to “a maid, Lady land; and one impecunious peer remarked, 
’ M4 > ° 


, said the girl drawlingly, “ By Gad! ‘tis a p ame two ynck 
“You must not me that. I am your | colossal fortunes should be united! ” & senti- 
grandmother ! ” ment with which hig friends heartily cen- 


| 
“But yon forgot that fact 80 long that I curred. 
have forgotten it too,” Adriel] answered, feel- | A 
ing very rebellious angry. Vera he had as yet given no sign. He liked 
Just for the moment her ladyshjp looked | and admired her a an agreeable and beautiix: 
affronted, then her handsome face softened, | Woman, but he went no further. It was gall 
and laying one stil] beautiful hand upon the | and wormwood to the Proud beauty to find 
girl’s shoulder, she said,— | him insensible to her charins He was the on 
“Let bygones be bygones, Adriel; and for | pan who had ever touched her heart er her 
your mother's sake try to forget all that seems | as ‘ ; io f ivalre : 
cruel in my ec ct, and remember that | a mk aad no fear ¢ rival ry from her 
id! ; - a } a 6 coun ry cousin; ane a8 ie Ye ung mon 
sett mY child's on te peort, when I joined them, seid, with her slow, eweot 
h k ell il | Smile, 
ees When p ry gael og tard? Soy ed “T am glad you are early, Mr. CasteRain, 
ive me m ro title. Yes, Dart, Miss | I want to introduce you to my consin, Miss 
wh is seedy be yen,” and with that ehe| Adriel Vinter, Professor Vinter’s daughter.” 
dismissed the half-repentant half-angry girl} The blushing innocent face was very plea- 
from her presence ’ ~ | sant to look upon, and go Lyon seemed to 
: Sahn if ool | think, and he was very well content that the 
vere dyed (pact narge Ho. me honour of taking her into dinner deyelved 
: A gr , him. 
r material upen which to work, she | "pon him a ra vets 
thought, as she plaited the luxuriant chestart | How is it,” he ald, an he leaned, towards 
d coiled it about the shapely her, “that T have néver seen you before ? : J 
Re “| @m such « constant visitor here? 
‘ 1 Ww t, kind| “I have never been from home until new,” 
es she had! er ig gos i inca | she answered, lifting shy eyes to the h andsome 
an Was 80 cotthiderate so’ wishful to save the | Proud face. “I did not in the least like 
already Wearied maid any unnecessary trouble. coming; but Aurora said it was my duty 
And when all was finished Adriel felt an}, “I hope it will prove your pleasure’ too ; 
innocent girlish delight in her own appear- but— am I too inquisitive? If go, snub me. 
ance. She had’ never been so bray ely dressed, | ee ere! Sid Yok Kinder Rdeee, 
and she had yet to learn how very simple her am ye pa oh es Dade a 
toilet would appear in her eS ypmanad| Fo, é a 
conducted the drawin ‘room, | He looked puzz ed Y 
Pet ot her i still Shee, Bui | “But I thought Lady Sandilands gaid you 
were her daughter’s only child?” he remarked 
“Yes, that is tras; ‘but Papa had been 
married before, years and years before, so that 
my half-sisters are a great deal older than my- 


But if Lyon had any attention of wooing 


How pretty 


» and, turn- 
Y- Adriel saw the most perfect vision 

irl of some twenty 

Faas) gee’ Soa ae y empbetione’, self. I say sometimes. I am very lucky, be- 
with @ beautifal dark face, and great black } cause I have two mothers,” she ended with a 


little low laugh. 
> : . *. “nr ns 7 2 > * - ol 9” . ter- 
One splendid’ diamond. star blazed in the Then they are very good tc you?” iw 
masses of rayen hair, and round her throat | rogatively. 
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“Ob, more than good,” warmly. “I am 
always their first thought. You don’t know 
how many things they have denied themselves 
that I should have this holiday. We aren't 
rich. Indeed, I believe Lwhave nothing of my 
own, that Aurora and Biddy support me en- 
-— Their mother had a little property.” 

at a very simple, unaffected creature she 
was! How many girls in society would make 
such & frank oo ion of poverty? How 
many would be so little troubled by it? 

Lyon found himself smiling down upon her, 
and thinking « trifle sadly that she would not 
bs quite the innocent, guileless girl she now 
was at the olose of the season. 

“From what you said awhile ago I infer you 
came to town against your will?. Don’t you 
like pleasure?“ 

“Oh, y= when I share it with my sisters ; 
but I did no& know grandma, and—and—well, 
_ I haven't forgiven her yet for her cruelty to 
") my mother.” 

“TI bolieve Lady Sandilands has suffered 
much from remorse,” Lyon said, gravely, 
“and her daughter’s marriage was a great dis- 
appointment to her.” 

“Tt should not have been,” retorted the 
young judge, severely. ‘“ All who knew papa 
say he was one of the noblest and cleverest of 
men, and that he made mamma very happy. 
Lt am proud of him. Why, he was. the first 
wrangler of his year, and held ever so many 
scholarships in succession, and there is no end 
to the stories of his generosity.” 

“T should have liked to have known him.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Castellain; but I ought 
not to talk so much of myself and my belong- 
ings. 

“ The subject is an interesting one—to me, at 
least. Pray continue.” 

“Ah, no!” laughing merrily. 
make you think me an egotist. 
lain, is not my cousin beautiful?” 

“Very! She reminds me of some lovely 
tropical bird.” 

“ think we sball be great friends; she is 
so very kind. Until we met I felt so lonely and 
tebe but she placed me at my ease at 
once; but—but I do wish I could have my 
sisters here,” and a shadow crossed the bright- 
ness of her face. 

“You must persuade them to join you.” 

“I don't believe grandma would wish that, 
and I am quite sure they would never be in- 
duced to leave home. They have l:ved all their 
lives at Stanbyry.” 

Here Lady Sandilands gave the signal to 
rise, and Adriel followed with the other ladies, 
. Vera joining her at once. 

“Mr. Casteliain and you seemed mutually 
pleased with each other?” she said, smiling 
dewn at the young, sweet face. 

“He is very kind and nice,” the girl 
answered simply. 

“T shall have to tell him that. He will be 
pleased fo hear your good opinion. Now, I 
want you to sing to us.” 

“No, not to-night, or any night, Vera. I 
am a very ordinary performer, and I am quite 
sure my voice would not nearly fill this huge 
room. But I will be glad to hear you. 
should think you s‘ng besutifully. You look 
as though yon would.” 

Vera laughed good-humouredly, pleased by 
the girl’s speech, for she really possessed a 
magnificent contralto. If only Lyon Castellain 
. did not evince too great a partiality for the 
éountry cousin she was quite pion | to make 
, much of her. 

. She hed an opportunity of asking his opinion 
of Adriel later in the evening. 

“Wall, what is your judgment of Miss 
Vinter?” she asked, in her slow, sweet tones. 

“She is the frankest Little soul I have ever 

“Vos; is she not? I am so glad we agree 
“upon that,” 


“JT must not 
Mr. Castel- 


CHAPTER Ii. 
“My dear,” said Lady Sandilands’ confiden- 
tial friend, a few days later, “ your grandchild 





> me a success, I — saw pre ae more 
rina in ite way than her simplic:ty and 
eandour.” f ii 

“Yes, she is simple without being stupid,” 
answered the other, “and I am proud of her. 
I hope she will do better than her mother. 
But if one spoke of love or lovers to her she 
would be startled beyond measure. Her sisters 
seemed to have regarded her quite as a child.” 

“ And a charming child ghe is! You are for- 
tunate in having two such girls to chaperone. 
Vera, of course, takes the palm for beauty, but 
many men prefer Adriel’s less brilliant style. 
Only last night young Mortlock, a very eligible 
parti, said in my hearing, ‘By Jove! that little 
girl in white is just the sort to make a man’s 
home-a Paradise; a winsome, tle, coaxin 
witch. If I see her often I shall lose wer baal 
over her.'” 

Lady Sandilands smiled complacently, then 
sighed, for not all ber kindness, and she was 
kind to her, could win child Adriel’s heart, or 
teach her to forget the fair young mother, 
whose last hours had been emb'ttered by her 
oe stern refusal to see ‘her. . 

She was obedient and anxious to please; 
but the grandmother's keen eyes saw that this 
was from a sense of duty, and that affection 
did not prompt those delicate little attentions 
which were so pleasant to receive. 

Then, too, Lady Sandilands could not com- 
1 herself to talk of the simple stepsisters, 
ving so queitly at that far-away small town. 
She even showed faint displeasure if Adriel 
spoke of them in her. presence. 

So it came about that the girl made a con- 
fidante of Vera, who encouraged her to talk 
of the ‘home life, and never seemed weary of 
listening ‘to stories of Aurora’s goodness and 
Biddy’s perfections; end Adriel soon. learned 
to love her beautiful cousin next to her sisters. 

“Ono day,” said Vera,-in her sweet languid 
tones, “ you and I will go together to Stan- 
bury, so that I may make acquaintance with 
the Misses Vinter. I only hope they will like 
me as much as I am prepared to like them. 
Indeed, I look upon them already as my 
cousins.” 

“Dear Vera,” answered Adriel, affection- 
ately, “they will love you because you have 
been so good to me!” 

“ Nonsense,” said Vera; “you are grateful 
for nothing. Now what are you going to do? 
Why are you wenger. Sewn, bd . 

ey must write my home letter, Aurora and 
Biddy would think I was ill if I neglected to 
do so, and they would be sick with anxiety 
from post to post. I believe they would tele- 
graph to know the reason for my silence.’ 

“JT positively believe you write every other 
day!" 
uy do, and when I can snatch a moment I 
run up and add «4 line or two to my letter 
until it is time to send it off ; so that it grows 
into a kind of journal, and they know what I 
am doing- from hour to hour. That seems to 
shorten the distance between us; for, oh! I do 
miss them, much as I am enjoying myself, 
much as I care for you.” 

And when she was gone, Miss Garland sat 
with a thoughtful look upon her beautiful 
face, an almost sombre expression in her deep 
dark eyes. But-she rose presently with an im- 
patient gesture. 

“JT am stupid to fancy such a thing! What 
man would give the preference to her when I 
was near? Bho is ty, but-——” and an 
expressive glance in opposite mirror 
rounded the sentence completely. 

Adriel’s letter was finished and posted by 
her own hands... She never entrusted one of 
those bulky epi to any of the servants. 

“They might f she eaid, “and I 
won't have my sisters think I am careless of 
them." pune 

She knew as well as though she had been 
there to see them, how, three mornings in the 
week, the sisters would stand watching behind 
the parlour curtains for the advent of the old 

; and if eight o'clock brought no 
news long, long before the second post came 





in they would be waiting with anxious oyes 
and beating hearts for a line from their 
darling. 
How could she disappoint them? There 
were only two posts at Stanbury, the one at 
eight a.m, the other at two p.m.; and she 
ond missed the first if she could possibly 

p it. 

She told them all about her lovely cousin, 
until her simple sisters loved Vera almost as 
well as Adriel did. She hid nothing from 
them save her frequent meetings with Lyon 
Castellain and his continuous kindness. 

Perhaps she was hardly conscious of sup- 

ing these things; but after her first 

i - ye oe ge 

2, urora * child 

Adriel” would return to them loverless ; but 

Biddy was indignant that men should be so 
blind to the little one’s charms. 

Small as their knowledge was of Lyon Cas- 
tellain he knew all that Adriel could tell of 
them, save Biddy’s sad little love story ; they 
almost seemed personal friends of his, the gir! 


described them so faithfully and pte 4h He 

as their mode of life, 
how Ps ee yar for Adriel had 
— the cottage, and shown her work to 


knew, too, how sim: 


He was "% proud man, but not in the 
ordinary sense of the word. He was proud 
of his in ity, his stainless honour, his 
ancient name, but he did not exalt himself 
because of hig riches or his position. They 
were pleasant accidents he would say laugh- 
ingly, and be would choose his wife as ho 
listed, only insisting that she should be a lady 
and a good woman. He cared nothing about 
her ions. She might be the veries 
pauper in the world so that she satisfied him 
in other things, and loved him before and 
beyond all. 

e saw Adriel, and she charmed him. She 
fulfilled all his conditions and by-and-by ho 
came to love her with the one love of his life 
—thé love that was to embitter all his after 

ears, and to break that gentle, guileless 
heart so freely given into his keeping. 

“TI used to think, Vera,” said her grand- 
mother ene“ morning, when Adriel was en- 
gaged with her “home” letter, “I really used 
to think that Castellain admired you, 
and infended asking you the momentous ques- 
tion; but i mn I i . He is 


Miss Garland yawned. 
“ We were never anything 


and 
how 
be 


more than friends, 

Adriel is a dear little thing. I wonder 

we existed so long without her. It will 
excellent match for her.” 

“Yes; and I should like to see her well 

settled. 

her siste 


am very happy 
ith you. Let us remain as we are for 
fittle while.” : 
And Lady Sandilands returned the kiss witli 
fervour, saying,— . 
“I wish that Adriel could love me as you 


are, do not feel too kindly disposed towards 
you. Then, too, Adriel has known you only 
a few weeks, I all my life As! 
a ~~, many wren bi life gored 
old, an in her troub! 

her. She wished now, pd pe had never 
wished before, that she had forgiven her hap- 
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jess daughter, and taken her child earlier into 
her home heart.” 

“But in time she must love me,” she 
thought, “if Iam very patient and gentle with 
her. She has her mother’s nature, and Ger- 
trude was never hard or unforgiving.” 

The days and weeks flew by and Lyon Cas- 
telllain was @ constant visitor at Palace- 


vardens. 

B"At first Vera tried to believe she was the 
attraction, but she could not long blind her- 
self to the fact that Adriel, her simple little 
cousin, had won the prize she longed for. 

But she gave no sign of the bitter pain and 
humiliation she suffered. She bore herself 
just as proudly to the world, just as affection- 
ately towards her unconscious rival. 

No one guessed what she suffered, no one 
dreamt i @ madness of anger and hate 


“T loved him first,” she thought, bitterly. 
“Shall she steal him away? Shall he be the 
only man to resist me when I choose to woo! 
She shall not have him. I love him! love 
him! love him! and he only can make me a 
good woman. I will not give him to her!” 

Still Lyon came and went; and one day, to 
his great satisfaction, he found Adriel alene. 
She was fatigued by the previous night's plea- 
sure; and ag she hod @ somewhat important 
engagement for the following evening, Lady 
Sandilands had.Wisely determined she should 
not accompany herself and Vera on their 
shopping ition. . 

The girl rose quickly from her couch as 
Lyon was announced, and her face flushed 
W : 

“4 do not know if I ought to receive you, 
Mr. -Oastellain,” she said in confusion. 
“Grandmamma and Vera are out. If I were 
at home it would be different!” 

“As how?” he questioned, smiling down 
upon her, 

“Oh, we are not ceremonious people, and 
- who call have a claim upon our hospi- 
tality.’ se 

“Yours must be a delightful house to visit ; 
but I think I may safely assure you that Lad 
Sandilands will not be angry when you tell 
her I stayed to enliven your solitude. I am 
4 favourite with her.” 

“I know, and you ought to be proud. 
Grandmamma has so few favourites,” said 
Adriel, seating herself at a distance from him. 
But this arrangement did not please him, and 
he coolly walked to her side, sinking into a 
chair which was placed so nicely that he could 
= every varying shade and light upon her 
we. 


“You did not expect me to sustain conver- 
sation at such an enormous distance from 
you, did you?” he asked, quietly. 

“Were you so v far away?” she an- 
swered with av ace. “Your voice 
sounded quite distinctly, and every word you 
uttered was audible.” . 

_ “Shall I-return te my old position? I will 
if you have the heart to banish me, but it is 
like beipg at the Antipodes! May I stay?” 

She hesitated, blushed, toyed with the laces 
on her then s#4, with what she hoped 
was @ assumption of ease,— 

“Of course, Mr. Castellain, you will please 

yourself; grandmamma likes her guests to 
study their own wishes.” 
Be I shall remain here,” promptly. 
‘I would not miss one moment of this good 
time, bic it will end so soon. Miss 
Vinter what are you going to do when the 
— closes?” 

‘Is 
sito e feburn to Btanbury and my 

“I hope not ; I want to prevail upon Lady 
Sanditands and your cousin to bring you down 
to my place. It is just at its best now.” 

I have been so long from home already,” 
Adriel said, ‘ancertainly, because all her heart 
cried out_to be. near him, to obey his lightest 
wish. “I should not be justified in accepting 
your invitation. They—my sisters—have 





missed me so sorely, and I want to see them 
too,” 

“So do I! ‘Won't you understand that I 
wish them to swell our litte party, that for 
your sake I am amxious they should know 
and approve me. Adriel, wil you come as 
my promised wife? D » I love you, and 
I am vain enough to hope you care for me a 
little. Is it so? 

She was tremb!ing greatly, bat she con- 
troLed herself sufficiently to say, 

“ Are you quite, quite sure you mean this; 
and that you will never be ashamed of Aurora 
and Bid ate because they are not rich or 

? at you will never be sorry, because 
am simple and poor?” 

He held out his hands to her-~ 

“Your people shall be my people. If you 
love me, lay your hands in mine, and Heaven 
knows you shall never regret so doing.” 

With a Swift, impulsive movement, the girl 
obeyed, only to find herself drawn into a close 
embrace, to hear that dear voice say, 

“You do love me, little one. Tell me it 
over and over again; it seems too good to be 
true.  Adriel, you really mean you have given 
yourse’f to me?” 

The lovely kampid eyes met his. They were 
full.of love and twust. In the years that were 
to foliow he would remember the expression 
they wore in this hour, and wonder, with an 
awful heartache and remorse, how he could 








ever have doubted the tale they told. 

“You have never cared for any but me?” 
he asked, jealously. 

“Oh, no!” she whispered. “Don’t you 
understand, Lyon, how one soul can have but 
one“ove? Ah, how shall I tell them at home? 
They will be grieved to learn how soon a 
stranger could supplant them. I cannot bear 
to think how they will grieve.” 

“Your sisters shall share our home,” Lyon 
said, with all the generosity of a newly-de- 
clared lover. “I would not separate you for 
worlds ; and already I have a personal affec- 
tion for those who Gok made you. what you 
are, only I fee) absurdly inclined to think of 
them as maiden aunts, not _, ~ dis- 
parity in your ages is s0 great. s for ac- 
quainting them Fich the re, that shall be 
my proud duty; and I suppose I must see 
Lady Sandilands too. Etiquette should have 
led me first to her, but I am afraid I prefer to 
act in an unconventional style.” 

And then he held her a little from him that 
he might the better see her face—that down- 
cast, blushing, happy face, which he was to 





remember a] through his life, which would 
rise to reproach him at ali seasons. Alas! | 
alas! that this should be! 
* But now, as he drew ber near again, there | 
was no premonition of woe with him. He | 
loved her, and she was his very own. And as | 
he stooped to kiss her tremulous, happy lips | 
of her own free will, she laid her arms about 
his neck, and said, under her breath,— 

“Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! I love you 
with all my life!” And then she wept a litte, 
as one, whose heart is weighed down with its 
burden of happiness. 

When Lady Sandilands and Vera returned 
Lyon: was gone, and a servant infomed the 
former that Miss Vinter was in her room, 
whither she had retired with that convenient 
malady—a headache. 

The fact was Adriel could not confront her 
relatives in the first flush of her joy lest she 
should betray herself. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Lady Sandilands was delighted with the 
match. 

“Tt is just as it shou'd be,” she said to Vera. 
“ Adriel coud not afford to marry @ poor man. 
I am very proud of her success!’ 

Miss Garland was standing booking out of a 
window, and the expression of her face was 
hidden, from her ther’s keen eyes. 
From the-tone of her voice as she replied one 
could guess nothing—it was s0 quiet, so un- 
shaken. 





“ Adriel is very fortunate. I am half m- 
clined to be envious. ‘The child is a general 
favourite. I suppose I ought to congratulate 
her—I have not done so yet”; and just at 
that moment the girl entcred 

Her engagement was only twenty-four hours’ 
old, but already Lyon’s ring sparkled and 
flashed upon one s.ender finger. It was the 
more conspicuous because, until now, Adriecl's 
hands had been guiltless of ornaments. 

Vera, turning quickly, caught the flash of 
diamonds, saw the happy, emiling face, and 
went forward with that slow, gliding step 
peculiar to her. 

“You most lucky of girls!” she said, gaily 
“I give you my Dest wishes, amd hope you 


will be as happy as love and wealth can make 


| you!” and then she kissed the innocent lips 


and touched the bright hair eareesingly. “1 
have been telling grandmamma I almost envy 
you. Lyon Castef£ain is such a ‘kuightly man 
and true!’” 

“Thank you, Vera,” Adrie} said, simply. 
‘Il knew you would be glad to hear of my 
ae happiness, Oh! what a very lucky gir! 

am to find so many to love me!” and she 
clung affectionately to the stately beauty. 
“IT never knew how good it was to have a 
girl-friend until I met you, dear cousin. Graud- 
mamma, you will not forbid Vera t spend a 
few days at Stanbury with me?” 

“No!” said Lady Sandifands; and she half 
hoped Adriel would include her in the invita- 
tion (it was curious how tender she was 
growing towards the child); but Adriel never 
dreamed of doing so, fully believing she would 
meet with a flat refusal. 

That night, when Lyon was gone, her lady- 
ship called Adriel to her side 

“Sit here, by me, child; 1 want to talk to 
you. “You are very, very happy, and your 
appiness shou'd make you compassionate and 
tender towards an af and lonely woman. 
For your moffier’s sake forgive the past, and 
try to care a little for one who holds you very 
dear » 


Adrie]l was silent a moment, and Lady San- 
dilands half feared she had humbled herself 
in. vain; but presently the gist turned to her 
with outstretched hands 

“JT have tried hard to hate you,” she said, 
with chfdish candour, “but I can’t; and be- 
cause Mamma would wish it, and because of 
your goodness to me, I will try to be your 
dutiful and loving grandchild. ¥ don’t think 
the lesson will be hard to learn.” 

Her ladyship stooped and kissed the smooth, 
white brow. 

“Ah, chiid!” she said, “if only [ had been 
kinder to your mother!” 

“Mamma was very happy, my sisters say, 
answered Adriel. “ You see, papa worshipped 
her, and when she died he did not care to live 
longer ;. 80 he simply fost all interest in all 


| things, and gradually he pined away and died. 


IT don’t like to hear people scoff at broken 
hearte—for his broke, in very deed and 
truth.” 

She was speaking dreamily, and her eyes 
shadowed by her thoughts. 

“T think,” she went on, in the same low 
tone, “if I lost anyone whe was very near and 
dear to me by fa’sehood or death the shock of 
my loss would kill me.” 

(Child Adriel! Chi'd Adriel) what was it 
made you speak in such a prophetic way? 
Surely the shadow of the sorrow to come must 
have lain, if ever so lightly, upon you even 


then !) / 
“You need fear no such calamity as Iss of 
Lyon,” smiled her ladyship: “ He is devo: q 


to you, and deceit is unknown to him 

“But I spoke of death, too, grandmamma. 
No one can guard against that.” And then she 
rose, and shaking herself as though to divest 
herself of sombre thoughts, she kissed her 
grandmother more affectionately than she had 
ever yet done, and went up to her room, there 
to dream those happy dreams which, alas! 
alas! might never be fulfilled. 

The following day Lyon went, down to Stan- 
bury; am! finding the quaint, old-fashioned 
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bouse, inquiréd for the Misses Vanter, saying 
that he brought a message from Miss Adriel. 
Ro was insteatly admitted. i 

The ‘sisters were a new experience to him 
--so unfashionable and unaffected, yet so 
palpwhly ladies, that the veriest snob would 
not dave questioned their right to the title. 
They received him with old-world hospitality ; 
aud the fact that the groat match child Adie! 
was about to make caused them more of 
gortow than pleasure did not decrease Lyon's 
res and ‘liking for them. 

hey were charming, he decided, apd he was 
han in securimg one of such an amiable 
fami 

He begged that Adriel might go down to his 
country seat in company with her relatives. 
To this they readily consented, although tears 
were not far from their eyes as they remem- 
hered this visit. would take their darling still 
furthor from them. 

But when he begged they would swell the 
pate they most emphatically declined, plead- 
me they were so unused to society that they 
would be utterly out of their element; and 
ending with an entreaty that he would brin 
Adrtel to them at the p of the month, an 
remain himself, that they might grow familiar 
with this néw member of their little family. 

Iwon Casteliain returned to town well 
a with his prospective relatives, and the 
okewing week the litte party at Palace- 
gardens migrated to Dorsetshire—Adriel in 
the gayest spirits, unsuspicious of evil, wholly 
eareless of hes the future might hold because 
the present was so bright. 

The Earl of Elster made one of the company, 
and Vera treated him with alternate gracious- 
ness and haughty indifference, until the poor, 
stupid, but honest-hearted gentleman was 
driven almost to despair. 

“I can't tell what. she thinks of. me,” he 
said pathetically to Lyon, “One day she is 
kind, and I hope: but the next, nothing I say 
or ée pleases hér.” 

“Faint heart never won fair lady,” quoted 
Lyon with a smile, “and you must make some 
allowance for the caprices of beauty.” You are 
nob Miss Garland’s only loyer, and. perhaps 
she is just putting you to the test.” 

“T wish,” answered the youthful Earl, with 
a sigh, “I wish you would sound her. She 
might, perhaps, tel you the true state of her 
feeltugs, I know she likes and esteems you, for 
rhe told me so.” 

"Oh, Lcouldn’t do that, old fellow ! It doesn’t 
aeem fair to the lady,’ Lyon said; but-on the 
morrow, finding Vera alone, he thought it an 
exgellent opportunity to speak to her of her 
treatment of her luckless lover. She had been 
unusually capricious throushout the morning, 
afd Elster had gone ont, in a half frantic 
slate. 

“Do you think, you are treating that 
beggar quite kindly, Vera?” he neleed, Fas 
ing m.a chai. close by her. “He is in a fine 
frenzy. 
expecinl delight 
viotims.” P 

She benb her dark, inscrutable eyes on him. 

“Has he been complaining? He has his 
remedy. Wet him take it.” 

The words were cruel, but the voice was 
sols and allurih 

* You mean 


to torture your hapless 


thal you will not entertain the 
proposal he i longing to make?” 

She. reaved her head high: 

“fas he sent you as his ambassador? 
Wovld you wish to soe me, ‘mated to a 


olown?’” she asked, swiftly. “I hoped that 


you were my friend, that at least you wished | 


me happiness,” and then she paused with 
fushing eyes and heaving bosom; and he, dis- 
tregsed at her emotion, went to her side, 
“Vera,” he said, apologetically, “you can- 
wot think for a moment I meant te hurt you? 
Sure:y you know ¢hat for your own sake and 
Adrieil’s you are dear to me, and that I have 
quite a brother's inéerest in you? I am. well 
aware Kister is not brilliant, but he is a very 
bey fellow.” 
ray-do not urge his merits further,” she 


It seems to me, young lady, it is your | 





cetorted, and, snatching her hand from his, 
aurried Peer Pon room, mtr Cae oe 
plexed a little annoyed with himse 
his intercession on the Karl's behalf. 

“Why couldn't he himself?” he 
thought. “And who was to guess that the belle 
of the season possessed a heart? I had an ides 
always that she was rather mercenary. For 
mee my discrimination a at fault. Well, 
Adriel will: make my peace with her,” and then 
he dismissed Vera and the whole subject from 
his mind, until the morrow, when Elster, 
almost in tears, bade him good-bye, saying 
lamentably, he had lost all pleasure in life 
since the beautiful Vera turned a deaf ear to 
his entreaties. 

The girl lierself gave no sign that she re- 
membered the scene of the previous day, but 
was careless and mrtion Brea in her manner, 
as was her wout. 

And on the following day Lyon saw no 
change in her, only Adriel knew there was 
some cloud upon the beauty’s sky. Once or 
twice she had come unexpectedly upon her, to 
find her reading a letter, with a frowning brow 
and troubled face, but she had wot ventured to 
question her as to the cause of her disquiet. 

She had gone to rest’ one night, and was 
lying thinking happy thoughts of Lyon when 
a light tap came at ‘her door, and, in answer to 
her “‘ come in,” Vera en ; 

There was a bright flush upon her cheek, 
and her eyes shone like stars, as she came 
forward with one finger upon her lip, as though 
to enjoin silence. 

“Hush!” she said, in a whisper, “ grandma 
is in her room; and if she hears us talking 
will wonder and question us what we had to 
say to each other, that she might not know. 
Adriel, I want your advice and help.” 

“My advice isn’t worth much,” laughed 
Adriel, “but such as it 4@ you shall have it; 
and, of course, if I can help you in anything, 
I shall be proud and glad.” 

“You are a dear little soul; the fact is, I 
am in a peck of trouble, and hardly know 
what to do for the beat. Read this,” handing 
her a note, “and then tell mea what to do.” 

It was written in a good, bold handwriting, 
aid, if short, was certainly to the point. 

“You cruel, beautiful darling, how long 
will you torture me, and banish me from you? 
You say you love me. Give me some proof of 
this! cone rest, I cannot work; all my 
soul is filled with the fear of losing you. 
To-day I heard your name coupled with that 
of my most formidable rival. Vera, you 
shall not marry him or any but me. On 
Friday I shall follow you.to Castellain House. 
If I not meet you in the grounds by noon 
I shall come to the house, Suspense I will 
bear no longer. “Marston Rvcr.” 

“What does it mean?" asked Adriel, 
sitting erect. “And who is Mr. Marston 

uce?” 

“It means that I am secretl 
to the writer of this note,” 
with averted face. 

“This then, is the reason why you were so 
cold oe “sd rt { But, Vera, why don't 
you acknowledge the engagement, amd save 
both yourself ~a Mr. = anxiety?” 

“Because grandmamma has refused to 
sanction it, asMr. Ruce is not my equal, 
either in rank or wealth. He i¢ a struggling 
artist, without any influence; and I, you 
know, am entirely under her ladyship's con- 
trol until my twenty-third birthday. She has 
even power, if she chooses, to stop my allow- 
ance; and how can we marry, on nothing? 
Marston must be patient and cautious. If only 
grandmamma suspected he was coming here 
she would send me away at once, and exile is 
so ignomin‘ous. Adriel, I want you to meet 
Mr. Ruce for me!” 

“I? Oh, Vera!. Surely you do not mean| 
this? You will not send your unfortunate 
lover away without seeing him?” 

“I must!” Vera answered, sadly. “TI know 
20 well with what entreaties he will come 
primed, and—-and I love him so that I am 
as wax in his hands. He would persuade and: 


engaged, and 
era answered, 





Ne 
——— 


I should yield; consent to a ‘hasty ‘marti 
and I should drag him down—work misery 
us both. I can't do it! I won't! But you, 
dear, you will tell him all I say; and assur: 
him of my love,” f 

“Why not write?” asked Adriel, . practi. 
cally. 

“ Because it is: safer to send messages by 
word of mouth; but if, Adriel, you will not 
oblige me at so small a cost to yourself, I have 
no nore to say, only I thought you loved me, 
and would heip me,” and she rose with her 
proudest air; and made as though to go. 

* Stay,” cried Adriel, “Dear Vera, you are 
wronging me, indeed! I hesitated only be- 
cause I de not like-te deceive grandmammu 
but I will do anything you wish,” 

“Thank you, oh! thank you a thonsand 
times! I would not trouble you, but there is 
no other to whom I could apply. And. you 
will “ey no one of this affair, or your part 
in it?” 

“Not even Lyon?” 

‘Least of all Lyon. He is so. very scrupu- 
lous; he would go at once to grandmamma 
and tell her all. You promise secrecy most 
solemnly?” 

“You may trust m¢, Vera,” but a sudden 


‘sense of trouble oppressed her, 


CHAPTER V. 


On the following Friday, as luck would have 
it, Lyon begged Adrie] to ride with him to a 
neighbouring village; and she, with an air of 
confusion, re , tiuch to his chagrin; and 
to make matters worse, Lady Sandilands looked 
up from her letters to say— 

“My dear child, there is no possible reason 
why you should not go! You have no pric: 
engagement. Run and put on your habit.” 

“J would rather not, grandmamma, than! 
you. Lyen, dear, there is something I wish 
especially to do this morning, ‘ You will ex- 
cuse me, To-morrow if you care to——” 

“To-m@trow |” he interrupted, huffily, “will 
not do. I really cannot postpone my busi- 

ness ; but pray do not alter your engagements 
to suit my .cemvenience,” 

The g'rl’s face flushed distressfully, and she 
lanced at Vera eppealingly 3 but that young 
ady was apparently absorbed in her corre 
spondence, and seemed not to 
storminess of the atmosphere. 

“Really, Lyon, I would like to go, but I 
cannot.” 

“Pray say no more on the subject,” coldly, 
and he went from the room, with head erect, 
and angry eyes. 

“Why, Adriel,” said her ladyship, “ what is 
the very important engagement of which I am 
quite ignorant?” 

“T cannot tell you now,” the girl answered, 
uncertainly, and with her face steadily averted 
lest the other should sce her tears; “but you 
will know some day!” 

“I dislike mysteries exceedingly, Adriel,” 
was the cold reply, and she vouchsafed no 
other word. The child was wretched; all 
through her little life she had never had « 
harsh word or unkind look, and the warm, 
young heart felt like to break. 

“Oh, Vera!” she said, as soon as they were 
alone. “ You must let me tell all to‘Lyon. I 
cannot bear to make him angry. Grand- 
mamma's displeasure I can bear, but not his!’ 

“Please yourself,” Vera answered, coldly. 
“but [ always thought a promise was a sacred 
thing. If a frown from Lyon will make you 
break your word I am sorry I evet trusted 
rou.” 

wn Say no more,” Adriel cried, quickly 
“ After suchya remark as yours I’would die 
rather than fail you. “If trouble comes of it ! 
trust to your generosity to clear me of blame; - 
but I will speak no word in my own behalf.’ 

Then Vera, seeing that she had gone foo far. 
and that this little cousin of ‘hers was net 
devoid of spirit, put her arms about her, and 
kissed her tenderly. 
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“T am.ashamed of myself for my unkind 
words; and so sorry that I have vexed you; 
only-—only,, when one’s whole life happiness is 


at stake, one is. apt ‘to be a trifle sulfish. . And: 


when Lyon. returns the cloud wi). have blown. 
over, He will have forgotten "is displeasure 
and its cause,” 

“And I spoke more hastily than I should 
have done, only I was. a little sore at heart,” 
Adriel answered, with quick generosity, and 
so they “made, friends” again. 

A little before noon the girl started upon 
her errand; charged with many messages from 
Vera, and an entreaty that: her lover would ‘at 
ence return to town and await news:from ber ; 
not to risk discovery by remaining in the 
neighbonrhood of Castellain House. And Vera 
watched’ her go with a strange, cruel smile 
upon her perfect lips, 

“Ppor fool!” she said; laughing lowly. 
“Puppet of my will! If you only knew! ‘if 
you only knew! I could have liked you well 
had youmot come between me and my desire ; 
and now—ah! now T could kill you rather than 
see you his wife!” Her face was awful to see 
as she 
of rage ed, and she sat down in a low 
chair, and with hainds lightly folded gave ter- 
self up to thoughts of the past. She had been 


foolish to go qu'té’so far with Marsten,. but /' 


she had not foteséen how troublesome he would 
be; and of course when she chose she could 
crush him at a blow. 

“He was a portrait painter, and had ‘been 
‘introduced te Lady Sandilands and her grand- 
daughter by. a celebrated art criti¢. He was 
proud and glad to accept the order. And Miss 
Garland thought it pleasant occupation for ‘her 
leisure moments to bring him to her feet. 

Tt was not. a hard task. The poor lad—he 
was little more—-wag an enthusiast; and ‘he 
idealised this lovely, gracious girl, “ with her 
sweet eyes and low replies,” and in spirit wor- 
shipped the idol he had created.. 

The portrait finished was exhibited at the 
Academy; and pronounced exquisite. 

Vera Garland became a notoriety. ‘, And 
then, flushed. with success, mad with love, and 
full of dreams of a glorious future, Marston 
Fuce ventured to tell his, passion. 

Vera was flattered, although in her heart she 
laughed at the poor enthusiast, and in. her in- 
satiable lust of conquest determined to. hold 
this new victim bard and fast. until he was 
no longer useful or amusing tober. 

She half confessed she returned his. passion. 
She prayed ‘his secrecy and patience, urging 
that Lady Sandilands had discovered their 
mutual attachment, and threatened to exert 
her authority over her, Vera, unless she pro 
mised to dismiss: her ineligible lover at once 
and for ever. 

And the poor artist believed this story, 
fretted and fumed over ‘his poverty, grew rest- 
less in his ways and moods, uncertain in his 
movements. 

The one. great passion of his life consumed 
him, and for him, “joy was not, but. love of 
joy should be.” 

‘Lyon will be returning soon,” said Vera 
to herself; «Now may the fates be pro- 
pitions! If only he sees Adriel with Marston 
the rest is easy. He is jealous, and she is 
proud. Oh, to think that I should use one 
lover to win ‘the other!” and again her soft, 
crnel laugh rang out. 

She had no’ pity for any but herself, not 
love for any but Lyon. | 

And alas! alas! her wish was to bo fulfilled. 
Riding slowly h the grounds. on his 
elt Bide ab a little distance from him, 
half hidden by the’ shrubs, he saw two figures. 
Che one was Adriel’s, the other that of a man 
wknown to him. 

A rush of jealous rage and suspicion came’ 
upon him, and ing in his horse he 
ae mne-meneone ious pair. 

the ‘wae talking quickly and earnestly, 
Using Pi pretty little gestures he knew s0, 


e' those Words ; but the paroxysm |; 


listening attentively. 

| Lyon’s heart svn Nigp tie in dds botcnnt there 
was almost murder. in his thoughts. That 
she! “Child Adriel,” hie little innocent, seem- 
ing love, could «0 ive him! Great 
Heaven! was any woman true? If he could 
but hear their ea And then, as he waited 
and watched, man. lifted one of Adrian's 
small hands te bis lips,.and she showed no 


anger, although she.drew it somewhat quickly 


away. Still she bade him a kindly farewell, 
and Lyon, watehing him go, wished that he 
had. felled him where. he stood. 


_ Adriel remained motionless, her eyes follow 
img that retreating figure, until Lyon, dis- 
mounting, led hig horse towards her. 

She heard the wound of the hoofs upon the 
hard ground, and turning, saw her lover. 
The frowning brow and angry eyes told her 
that she was. discovered. : 

In her dismay and distress, she could not 
-move, she pa not. , only her fair face 
flushed hotly; and i 
proofs of her guilt. to her jealous lover 

“TI und now;” he said, icily, “why 
9m would not accompany me this morning ! 


an_ interview jn my grounds.” 

Dumb she steod, too hurt by his suspicion 
for speech te be easy, and he went on,— 

“IT am glad to see you have the grace to be 
ashamed of wach heartless treachery. Great 
Heaven! that you could be so false, you who 
seemed so true! Girl, it is my wealth that 
has tempted you! Ah, curses on it! As a 
poor man I might have been happy !” 

She ventured then to stretch out one hand 
to him, but he would not clasp or touch it, 
and with a little sob she let it fall to her side. 
Then she said in a broken voice,— 

“Lyon, you are wronging me. 
be patient, and I will tell, you all. “In nothing 
have I deceived or sinned against you. Do 
mot be haré” (as he looked. incredulous). 
“I am speaking nothing but the truth, and-I 
shall soon be able to satisfy you of that.” 

_ “Satisfy me now,” he demanded. “I have 
a right to ask so much.” 

“You must wait until to-night,” «he an- 
swered. “1 will telb yon all then. Take me 
into the fernery, after dinner.’ 

“Why not make a clean breast of the affair 
now?” the asked sharply. _“ Who is the 
fellow? How and where did you first meet 
him?” 

“I am bound te silence by a promise, but 
this evening I shall be released from it, and 
I will hide nothing from you. The secret is 
not my own. 


and she lifted her sweet, small face io his in 
earnest pleading. 

“TI don’t know what to believe,” moodily ; 
“but I will: pass ne judgment on you until 
I have heard what account you can give of 
your proceedings this evening. Does Lady 
Sandilands know of your acquaintance with | 
tiis—this—er—-gentleman?” 

“ No.” 


“How. long have you known him?” merci- 


well, and the man with his head bent seemed | 


ut it was hardly judicious to allow my rival | 


Ah! dear, | 





lessly. 

‘ Only quite recently,” she answered, 
faintly. i 

“A month ago?” he demanded. 

“No.” | 

“And yet you allow him to kiss your hand, | 
grant him private meetings! What am I to | 
understand from this?” 

She flashed upon him then.— 

“To-night you will be sorry that you ever | 
suspected mo so vilely, or insulted me so} 
grossly.” 

“F am waiting to be convinced,” and wit! 
that he turned and left her standing in the | 
open, way. 

Aht-neyer in the dreary future could he | 
forget her face as then he saw it—so white. 
80 drawn, so reproachful. At that moment. 





alas! alas! he only thought wht a finished 
actress she was. 





i 


| 


| 


| appointment with a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





I have no personal secrets from | 
you. Lyon, dear, you believe me, don’t you?” | 





Blindly she made her way back io the 
house. This was their first quarre}, the first 
hint she had of the bitierness of love. Before 
she had ouly tasted ite sweetness; and te the 
tender, inexperienced girl it seemed that she 
should die of this strange, cruél pain; that 
never any more would she be glad because 
Lyonhad once doubted hertrath and her 
devotion. 

Vera, watching for her coming, fel all her 
pulses throb exultantly, as she caw Lyen 
réturning alone, and evidently sorcly vexed 

Later, with lagging steps, came * child 
Adriél,’ very white and very weary, as though 
spent with a long journgy ; aaa the ervel, 
beautiful watcher laughed eyer so softly as 
she waited for her coming. 

At last she heard the light, slow sep upon 
the stairs, the’ touch of Adriel’s tand upen 
the door, and went forward eagerly to meet 


1er. 
“What has happened?” che cried, with 
affectionate solicitude. “My dearest, how if 


these, signs were as! you look? And what did Marston say? Wes 


he reasonable? Tell me all—maless you are too 
ill!” 

“Qh, Vera!” cried the other pitifcly, 
he saw vs together-—Ly I.mean; and he 
thinks—-he thinks that I stole put to «eep an 
clandestine lover, ag 
though any lady would so far forget what was 
due to herself.” Vera winced, she wes vet 
guiltless of such an offence. ‘‘We—we guex 

relled, and he said very cruel words to me.” 

“What answer did you make to his areusa- 
tion?’ asked Vera, quickly, ber eheckg 
flushed, and her eyes bright. “Did you tell 
him the truth, or part of the truth?” 

“T told him nothing,” answered’ Adriel 
wearily. “But I promised he should knew 
to-night.” 

“ Ah, no! no!” cried Vera, falling on her 
knees, and grasping her congin’s skirts. “ Not 
to-night for my sake, for my sake. Be silent 
a little longer, and all my life I will be grate- 
ful fo you. In a few days I shall be gone. 1 
have made up my mid at last—and when 
T am Marston’s wife Lyon will know all. 
Adnel! you will not betray me now?” end 
she clung with strong hands about her, and 
she seemed to weep 

The girl was sorely distressed. She was 
fain to serve her cousin, who had always been 
so good to her; but she owed a duty to Lyon. 
Moreover, she did think Vera a little se}fiel 

So she wavered and hesitated, and Vera 
fearful lest she should fail in her plans even 
now, sobbed heavily,— ; 

“You, who are happy in your love, should 
have mercy on one less fortunate. After all 
it is a little thing I ask, and you can easily 
prevail upon Lyon to wait a few days for yeur 
explanation. If not, why I myself will tell 
him all—even though so doing I spoil 
every chance of happiness for myself ile 
cannot be long angry with yo. Adriel, sar, 
dear Adriel, J leave my fate ‘in your hands!” 

What match is the dove to the serpent in 
cunning? What hope was there for Adrie! 
when opposed to ona an antagonist as Vcra? 
With a heavy sigh, she laid her arms about 
her cousin’s shoulders. 

“ Dear, I will try to bear this pain for your 


“ 


| sake!” 


And with that, she gently kissed the beauti- 
ful false mouth, and seemed to lisicn a 
moment to the apparently heartfelt thaaks 
spoken in a sweet, shaken yoice; then she 
‘rept like a hurt thing out of the room up to 
the privacy of her own, and flinging herself 
dewn upon her bed, shed the bitteres} tears 
that had ever dimmed her young eyes. 

She did not go down again until the dinner 
bell rang, and then she tooked so ik and 
weary that Lyon’s heart began to releni to- 
wards her, and he longed ardetitly for the mo- 
ment .of her reconciliation, 

But Lady Sandilands was setiously annoyed 
with her grandchild, and showed thie by her 
studied po.iteness and frigid bearing 
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OHAPTER VI. 

“Well, Adriel, I am waiting for your ex- 
planation!” began Lyon, when he had care- 
tuky closed the fernery door behind him. 

“ Forgive me!”. she answered, almost weep- 
ing. “Tf have none to give.” 

And he hardened himself against her. 

“You are a trifle inconsistent,” he said, 
ictiy. “This morning you promised to clear 
up this mystery; to-night you declare you 
have nothing to say. Pray, which statement 
am I te accept?” 

“Lyon,” she faltered, “it is not that I 
could not clear myself ii I were at liberty to 
do so; but I told you before, I am bound b 
a promise—the one to whom I made it will 
not release me yet. Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! 
have patience with me! I—I cannot bear 
your anger.” 

“T have just cause to be angry,” he re- 
torted. . “I should be.2ess than a man were I 
not. Do you suppose it can be pleasant to me 
to know that my promised wife is holding 
socreb meetings with some feHow who dare not, 
for his own reasons, present himself at my 
house? Do you love him? Did you ever love 
him?” Me 

And then he caught her hands in a close 
and almost cruel grip, whilst he looked search- 
ingly into her eyes. 

“ZL love no one but you,” she said, simply, 
“and you are my only lover!” 

Her words only added to the mystery; he 
néver thonght of connecting Vera with it. 
The beauty was too proud to compromise her- 
self with an ineligible lover. So he dropped 
Adriei’s hands and said, 

“Tf you are speaking truth, Heaven forgive 
my donbts. If you are lying to me, I sha‘l 
soon know—and I never pardon deceit—syste- 
matic deceit. I will not urge you further to 
explain now, but I do insist that you promise 
mever to see or speak with this fellow again.” 

“T cannot even do that. I gave him my 
word to meet him to-morrow, but after that I 
will obey your wish. Lyon! oh, my dear 
Lyon! you may trust me, indeed you may. 
I tove you too well to sip against you, as you 
think f am sinning. Do not let us part in 
anger to-night. I—I cannot bear it,” 

He turned and looked at her; her small 
sweet face was white as the gown she wore, 
and tears were raining down her cheeks ; the 
childish, lovely mouth was tremulous with 
grief. He doubted her still—but he loved her 
well, and her tears broke down his pride. 

He caught her madly to his breast. 

“Tf you are deceivmg me, as Heaven is 
above us, 1 never will forgive you! For I 
jove you--I love you with every heart-throb. 
You are more to me than aught else I possess, 
and my life will be good or evil as you deal 
with me. Not any other woman could have 
prevailed wpon me to do her bidding or wait 
her pleasure in such a matter as this. Oh, 
love! my little love, be true!” 

“Tn three days,” she said, clinging to him, 
and weepmg now for joy at his tenderness. 
“T shalt hold myself absolved of my vow; and 
then--4then I think you will regret a little that 
you were so hasty fo condemn me. For the 
present, try to. trust me more; for, surely, if 
perfect love casts out fear, it should leave no 
room for doubt.” 

Oh! in after days how he would remember 
her innocent, earnest words. How she tried 
to smile at she uttered them, and with what 
fond hapds she clung about him. 

“ Kiss me!” she said, as they turned to quit 
the fernery. “Kiss me good-mght here—I am 
going to my zoom!” 

Aud that was the last kiss he would éver 
give her unti!—untit she had almost escaped 
from beyond his love, and all his regrets would 
be in vain ; when his self-reproaches would be 
as scorpions to sting and scourge him! 

That night Adrict dept happily, rising in 
the morning refreshed and bright. She had 
told Vera her decision, and Miss Garland had 
‘T cannot expect further help from you, 
Adriel. You have been most good to me. At 





the close of three days you may tell Lyon all. 
Give this note to nm, and beg him to 
send me a wee line by you in return. I am in 
sore need of comfort and assistance.” 

And when she was alone Vera paced up and 
down, up and down her room, with white face 
and clenched bands. 

“ What shall I do? “What shali I do? Only 
three days im which to accomp\ish my pur- 
“mary If the next move fails he is lost to me— 
ost! and I love him as she never could! I 
will not give him to her! Oh, Lyon! Lyon! 
Lyon!” she wailed with outetretched, yearn- 
ing hands. “Can you not love me a little 
since I love you so much?” 

Adriel sped on her errand, glad to think she 
would not be called upon to meet Marston 
egain, The young painter was waiting for her 
and advanced eagerly to meet her. 

“I have brought you a note,” she said, 
gently, “and Vera begs you will entrust me 
with a written message. she is very depressed 
and none but you can offer her comfort!” 

The fair, handsome face flushed with pas- 
sionate love, and the joy of believing his 
capricious darling had succumbed at last to 
his entreaties. 

“Miss Vinter,” he said, quickly, “if only 
Vera will marry me at once she shall never 
have a moment of wretchedmess that I can 
avert,” 

“I can readily believe that,” in the same 
gentle tone. « Now, if you please, you will 
write your reply. I must get back quickly.” 

“TI will not detain you long; but—forgive 
me—tI heard that Lady Sandilands had brought 
Vera here that Mr. CasteWlain might have a 
chance of proposing for her hand—that he was 
madly devoted to her.” 

“Your informant was altogefher mistaken,” 
with pretty dignity. “It is I who have the 
honour to be Mr. Castellain’s chosen wife !.” 

“Thank you a thousand times for your 
confidence. You have alayed some very cruel 
doubts” ; and then he wrote a few lines on a 
page from his "eae peas and, folding it, 
entrusted it to the girl, saying, “ When shall 
I see 7” again? 

“I do not know. I cannot consent to carry 
messages to and fro thus, and—Mr. Castellain 
objects. I think your best course would be to 
take matters into your own hands—and I wish 
you and Vera ail the happiness I could desire 
for myself.” Then she gave him her hand 
timidly ; and presently went away, a gracious, 
gentle little figure, and in his heart the happy 
lover blessed her. 

By tacit consent Lyon and Adriel avoided 
each other, a9 shy of any téte-d-téte. Each 
was constrained ; each felt that it was better 
to stand aloof until the explanation had been 
given and accepted. Lady Sandilands re- 
garded her gr. aughter with displeasure, and 
altogether the atmosphere of the house was 
unpleasant. 

the second evening, Adriel, wishing to 

escape the discomfort of her ladyship’s severe 

resence, declared herself tired, and begged to 
be altowed to retire to her room. 

“Pray do 48 you please,” answered the 
elder lady. “I myself am weary, and shall 
be glad to precede you.” With which she 
gathered her sumptuous skirts about her and 
went loftily out. 

“Good-night,” Adrie} said, just touchy 
Lyon’s hand. He was looking cross 
bored ; and then she moved towards the door, 
followed by Vera. 

“Good-night, dear,” said the latter. “Sleep 
wel! and have happy dreams,” and she kissed 
the fair pale face, which after to-night should 
never be glad or bright again. Then closing 
the door upon the girl, she moved near the 
table, saying— 

“Well, Lyon, I suppose I, too, must retire, 
although I am not in the least bit weary.” 
Then she stooped, and picking up a folded 
paper with a light laugh, remarked, “ Adriel 
is really too careless of your billet doux. I 
will give # back to the writer,” and she 
handed Marston's note to him. 

He flushed crimson. 


” 





“JY never remember writing on such” paper 
as this!” he said. : 

“Lovers are proverbially forgetful,” smiled 
Miss Garland, “but I think it is useless to 
deny the authorship of this. Presently Adriel 
will come down to look for her lost re, 
because, like all romantic girls, she sleeps with 
her latest love-letter under her pillow. - Good 
night, Lyon,” and then she, too, went away—- 
but not to sleep, for on this last throw de. 

ended, or seemed to dopend, all the joy of 

er future. And Lyon sat staring at the littic 
folded note Vera had flung down so cunningly, 
and discovered so naturally. 

He felt sure that he had never sean it before. 
He knew he was doing a dishonourable thing, 
as little by. little his hand closed over it. 
He breathed hard; his colour came and went 
He had always been upright and honest in his 
dealings, but now’a sudden temptation as- 
sailed him ; and, arguing that it was his right 
to satisfy himself as to the authorship of the 
note, he slowly unfolded it. It was dated for 
that very day, and ran thus:— 

“My Dariixne,— 

“You ask me for’ help and comfort. 
Come to me, and, by Heaven's grace, I will 
give you both. Let us go away together, and 
I will work for my wife as I know I can work 
I only need your dear presence to inspire me. 
The knowledge that Lyon ain is 
nothing to you has removed a heavy weight 
from my heart. My beautiful darling, let us 
delay no longer. Let us take our fates into 
our own hands ; you shall never regret ty he 
so much trust in your loving “M. R.” 

The note dropped from Lyon’s hand. This, 
then, was the woman he had loved and trusted 
—the guileless girl who had wept at his re- 

roaches, who had sworn that her life had 
bot one love, and he was that love. He almost 
cursed her in that hour—the poor, innocent 
child who had never wronged him by thought 
or deed. 

How little Marston Ruce guessed the evil 
his note to Vera would work! What suffer. 
ing. would result to Adriel and himself because 
of it! 

Lyon paced up and up and down the room, 
half aon With rage and pain; and then his 
eyes falling once more upon the note, he took 
it up and, tearing it into fragments, flung it 

rom an open window. . 

: “ At least,” he thought, “others shall not 
know how false she is,” and then he sat down 
to write to ‘her. : 

It was only a brief note, but though he did 
not guess it then it carried death with it 
Then, this being finished, he scribbled ¢ line 
to Lady Sandilands, begging her to consider 
Castellain House as her very own during his 
brief and compulsory absence, and promising 
to return as soon as business would a low. 

Then he went to bed, though not to sleep, 
bidding his valet to call him at an abnormally 
early hour; so that before the ladies rose he 
was once more in town, which at this season 
was empty and dreary enough. 

Lady Sandilands was first to enter the 

breakfast-room, and finding Lyon’s note read 
it, wondering somewhat that he should have 
gone off so suddenly, but sus g no evil. 
“ Adriel,” she gaid, as girl entered, 
“there is a note from Lyon beside your plate. 
He has been compelled to leave home for 
a short while, but will return as quickly 4s 
possible.” 

Adriel had no suspicion of the truth as she 
thrust the cruel missive into ‘her pocket, 
thinking, with a sudden gladness, that, despite 
their strained relations, Lyon could not leave 
her without some fond farewell, and longing 
for the meal to end that she might escape to 
her own room, there to read her precious note 
alone. 

And Vera in a state of anxiety, bordering on 
desperation, helped her in this., 5 

“Grandmamma,” she said, “ naturally 
Adriel is dying to read her love-letter. Dont 
you think we ought to excuse her now. See, 
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sbe is eating nothing. May she not leave 
us?” 

She may if she wishes,” said her ladyship, 
coldly, and, waiting for no further spaedh. 
Adriel -hurried away. 

Up in her own room she tore open the en- 
velope, her eyes so bright with love, her 
face so flushed and expectant that could Lyon 
have seen her then he must have read the 
truth! 

But, alas! alas! this was not to be; and as 
the girl mastered the substance of his note, her 
face changed and whitened, All the red died 
from her lips, and she stood like one turned 
to stone, scarcely breathing, scarcely conscious 
of what had befallen her. And it was thus 
Vera found her. 

The arch-traitress put an arm about her, 
and kissed the pale, cold cheek gently. Adriel 
never heeded her; and before she spoke she 
read over her shoulder the few brief, crue] lines 
Lyon had written, 

‘I no longer ask or wish for an explanation 
of your conduct. It is less than nothing now 
to me why you have acted as you have done, 
Pray consider our engagement  cazicelled. 
From the first it was a mistake, and I do not 
hold you bound to me, neither do I consider 
myself dishonourable in breaking the frail tie 
which held me to you. You are utterly and 
absolutely at liberty to please yourself; and 
under no circumstance, believe me, can I re- 
sume the old relationship between us. You 
and I have nothing in’common, and are best 
apart!” 

“ Adriel! what has happened?” questioned 
Vera, seeing in a lightning flash that the game 
was now in her hands. “Why are you stand- 
ing here like a ghost? Why do you trembie 
thus?” 

“What. does it mean?” the poor child 
asked, hoarsely. “I cannot understand. Last 
night he was kind to me, and but two days 
ago he vowed he loved me more than all the 
world beside. This is somp cruel mistake. 
Oh, Vera! say you believe that it is!” 

“My.poor child! my poor child!” mur- 
mured the other. “I can offer you no con- 
solation. -Men are so fickle, and Lyon is not 
the hero you made him. His wavering fancy 
has rested upon some other woman. He does 
not love you any longer.” 

“I won't believe it,” ~Adriel cried hotly. 
“He could never be so base, and it is such a 
little time since he and I were engaged.” 

“Long enough for a man to weary of his 
love. ‘wariel ! Adriel! I hate to say it, but 
there is another woman. For the time you are 
not first. Don't faint! Be brave!” 

And as the girl reeled she caught her in her 
arms, almost afraid of the effect bre by 
her own words. But Adriel twisted herself 
free. 

“Who is she?” she asked in a hoarse, 
strained voice; and Vera, covering her face 
with her hands, cried— 

“Forgive me! Oh, forgive me! It is not 
m fault the! he is false; and, in time, he 
wil return te his old allegiance.” es 

“You mean,” questioned the unhappy vic- 

| 


“He says so. It was last night. I was 
left alone with him, and I thought it an ex- 
celient chance to tell him all the truth, and all 
oodness t> me. But he would not hear 

He vowed I should never marry Mar- 
ston; and that he loved me more than life. 
That—och! how can I hurt you so badly?— 
but you ought to know the truth that you 
may learn to despise him—he seid he never 
meant to propose to you; but that you had 
taken advantage of his liking for you, and 
him up to it!” 

The girl turned gaspingly upon her. 

“Did he say those shameful words? Answer 
me; do not spare me—you cannot hurt me 
urther. Are you felling me all the truth and 


ae oP padny ny 

“ Did Lever lie to you?” proudly. “ Adriel, 
t is hard to be suspected wrongfully, and from 
the first I have loved you dearly.” 


= 


‘ 
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“Yes, yes!” drearily, “and I am sorry to 
wound you; but I am not quite myself—not 
yet—not yet! I shall be braver and juster 
soon. Vera, what did you say when he con- 
fessed he loved you!” 

“TI told him some bitter truths; and because 


‘of them he bas gone away. Adriel,” fever 


ishly, “ what are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know. You must leave me to my- 
self a little while. I must think! Go—go 
now! I only want to be alone!” 

And all the while she shed no tear, and 
made no moan. But she thought in a vague 
way what she must do, and determined that 
she could never—never meet Lyon again. 

To Vera she would not go for help; it was 
Vera be loved. She could not go to Lady 
Sandilands because she was under the ban of 
her displeasure. 

Then all at once she thought of home— 
that dear old-fashioned home, where she had 
been happy through eighteen years—the kindly 
old-world sisters who had loved her so dearly ; 
and then she rose up. 

“T will go home! I will go home!” she 
said, under her breath, and “there I shall be 
at rest.” 

She dressed hastily, and counting out her 
little store of money, went downstairs and 
away from Castellain House for ever. 


No one saw her go—no one missed her until 


luncheon, and then Vera said she supposed she 
had fallen asleep in her own room, as she had 
seemed very weary, and it would be a shame 
to disturb her, so that Adriel’s flight remained 
undiscovered until evening. 

It was quite dark when she reached Stan- 
bury; but she was too wretched to feel any 
fear of the lonely, gloomy streets, and soon 
she came to her own home. 

The maids had gone to bed-—they kept early 
hours--and Miss Aurora herself opened the 
door to her young sister. 

She gave one swift glance ot the shrinking 
figure, the white, woe-begone face; then 


shrieked— 

“ Adriel! child Adriel!” 

“Yes, it is I. Let me in, Aurora; I have 
come home to die!’ 

And then the spell of grief and stupor broke, 
the pale lips quivered, and the heavy sobs 
came, accompanied by a shower of bitter tears ; 
amd yet, through all her anguish it was good 
to feel herself safe in Aurora’s loving arms, 
with Biddy kissing and fondling her slender 
hands. 

The next day Lady Sandilands received a 
telegram from Aurora. 

“The child is with us; a letter will follow.” 
She replied by forwarding Adriecl’s belongings, 
ami wiring, “ Further communications not de- 
sired,” and so that chapter in the child’s life 
was ended. 


15 CHAPTER VII. 

In the days that followed, Lyon Castellain 
was not a happy man. He could not blot out 
the memory of those few bright weeks—the 
brightest he had ever known, or was to know 
again. 

It was easy enough to vow with all a man’s 
pride that he would forget one sweet, small 
face, and one low voice, both of which had 
seemed instinct with love for him. 

Vera was sympathetic in an unobstrusive 
way; but Vera was not Adriel, and he was 
glad when vin and Lady Sandilands removed 
to \e 
The girl was growing desperate. True, she 
had Lyon from her cousin, but she 
knew he loved her, and that if by chance 
they met explanations might possibly ensue, 
she herself be exposed to the contempt of 
the only creature she cared for on earth. 

Marston Ruce, too, was growing trouble- 
some, and threatening all sorts of unpleasant 
things. She had hard work to keep him at 
bay, and began: to realise how foolish she had 
been to compromise herself so far with him, 
how all in vain it is to attempt to stay the 
torrent of an injured, man’s anger. 





At Scarborough Lady Sandilands found her 
& very distruit companion. She herself was 
not well, suffering from a long-standing com- 
plaint of the heart, and she missed Adriel’s 
gentle ministrations; but believing her guilty 
of a clandestine love affair, aud afigry with 
her for spoiling her own future she neither 
wrote nor permitted Vera to do so, although, 
indeed, that young lady had no wish to 
correspond with the girl she had so bitterly 
wronged. 

And one night, Lady Sandilands, complain- 
ing of extreme fatigue, went early to bed 
saying she should be her usual self in the 
morning. But when the landlady carried up 
her usual cup of coffee she found her dead in 
her b 

So Vera wes alone in the world, and in her 
desolation she dared to do what otherwise had 
been impossible. She telegraphed to Lyon, 
begging his assistance, and he joined ber at 
once, taking up residence close by her. 

No inquest was necessary, Lady Sandi- 
lands’ medical man certifying the cause of 
death; and jin his pity for the lonely heiress 
Lyon took all the responsibility of the funeral 
arrangements upon himself. And when the 
sad ceremony was ended, and he and Vera 


| were alone, he said,-— 


“And now, my poor girl, what do you pro- 
pose doing?” 

“T am utterly alone, quite friendless,” she 
answered, sadly. “There is nothing I ean do 
save hire a chaperone—-and T hate hirelings 
about me. I daresay there are many who 


envy me my wealth, but the poorest drudge 
on earth, who has a home and friends, is 
happier than I,” and then she lifted her eyes 
to his, and in them he read her love for him-- 
as she intended he should. 

He was shocked and sorry for a moment; 
then swiftly came the thought, “We are both 
alone She loves me, and if I like and 
esteem her—-why should we not marry?” 

So he took her willing hands in his, and 
said-— 

“Vera, you know my past, and that the 
one love of my life was given to one who did 
not value it. If you will be content. with a 
second place in my heart I will do my best to 
make you a happy wife.” 

“Lyon,” she answered, “I love you, I love 
you! I will be satisfied with the lowest place 
jn your affection!” 3 

And so they were betrothed; and as Vera 
had no friends to. receive her, it was settled 
they should be married as quickly as possible, 
and at once return to Lyon’s place. 

So ome morning Vers, laying aside her 
black robes for a pretty lavender gown, walked 
quietly to church with Lyon, and became his 
wife. 

Society was electrified at this dénouement. 


‘It had not yet quite forgotten Adriel, and it 


was shrewdly suspected that somewhere there 
had been false play. 

Adriel first learned of this ill-starred 
marriage through the medinm of a fashion- 
able paper. 

She was lying upon a couch, looking very 
frail and feeble, she had never been anything 
but ailing since her return home/ and turn- 
ing the leaves in a languid way, when her 
startled eyes fell upon the announcement. 

If possible, her white face grew whiter, and 
&@ moment her lips gquivered ominously. 
Then she said, with a little pathetic smile— 

“She said he loved her, and sometimes I 
have doubted her, but I know now that she 
told the truth,” and after that day the sisters 
did not hear her speak of him. They saw, 
with breaking hearts, that slowly but surely 
she was fading away from them, that soon 
her couch would be unoccupied.” That “ in the 
ways she used to walk she would not walk 
again,” and that soon her place would know 
her no more. She never complained; no 
frown. clouded the sweetness of her small, 
sweet face; no angry note jarred the musie of 
her low and languid voice. 
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* She isi too goed for earth,” Biddy said, | 
sobbing, and Miss Aurora pire dona 

“Yes. And yet, but for Lyon Castellain, 
she would have stayed with us.” 

* * * t 

The Castellains went abroad, and did not 
veturn until the next season was im full 
swing. 

Lyon interested himself in polities, and made 
much of the wife he did not love. Most folks 
called him » lucky fellow, but so he did -not' 
esteem himself. 

One day, as he was leaviag St. Stephen's, he 
heard ‘himself accosted in a most uncere- 
monious fashion 

“ Hi! you there! 
with you!” 

And, turning, he saw a fair-faced, haggard 
man beside him. It was Marston Ruce; but 
Lyon had only seen him once, and then at a 
distance, so that be did not recognise him. 

He glanced coldly at him, asking, in his 
iciest. manner— 

“Who are you, aud what do you want of 
met” 

“J am Marston’ Ruce,” answered the other, 
and paused, as though he thought his few 
words sufficient explanation. 

“'The man who was goipsyto make a great 
name in the art world,” ‘aid Lyon, quietly. 
“T have heard of you, your wonderful success, 
and subsequent failure. But I am at a loss to 
conceive what it is you want with me!” 

‘Liar!’ cried Marston, beside himself. 
“Por treachery less than yours men have 
killed each other! You have stolen away my 
promised wife—ruined my life!” 

The other interrupted him, swiftly. 

“You are all at sea! Let me explain! I 
did not even guess she had any lover but my- 
self. I neither knew your name, nor the tie 
which bound her-to you. ButI did not marry 
her, I learned her deceit soon enough to save 
such @ catastrophe. “My wife was Miss Vera 
Garland.” 

Marston stared at bim in bewilderment. 

“ Why, I am speaking of her! It was she 
to whom I was bound!” 

“Are you lying to me?” Lyon asked, in a 
dreadful hoarse voice. “Who has gent you 
on this errand. If you were ever my wife’s 
affianced lover why, did you meet Miss Vinter 

nd correspond with her?” 

“I never wrote her a live in my life! But 
she was my ally and Vera’s—at least I believed 
so. But I suppose she was as false as her 
cousin; she herself assured me I had nothing 
to fear from you—that she was soon to be your 
wife.” 

“ There is something in this I do not under- 
stand! Come with me tomy club! This mys- 
tery must be cleared up!” 

They wolked side by side in utter silence, but 
once in @ private apartment Marston Ruce 
spoke freely of the wrongs he had endured of 
Vera’s utter falsehood ; and then all was clear 
to Lyon. 

Oh! what a blind fool he had been so to 
donbt his darling! ‘What a brutal part he had 
played towards Adriel ! 

He saw in one dreadful moment the wreck 
he had made of her-life and his—all the sweet 
possibilities of joy he had hastily thrown aside, 
all the misery of the blank and hopeless future, 
He lifted his ashen face to Marston’s. 

“We have both suffered, ‘but mine is the 
heaviest burden to bear, for I have sinned too. 
I have wronged the truest, gentlest heart that 
beats beneath the sun!” 

Then a fierce desire came upon h’m to see 
Adriel once more. He must vindicate himself 
to her so far as was possible. So dismissing 
Marston he wrote a line to his wife—his wife! 
the woman he loathed so heartily now—saying 
he should not return that night; and then 
Le went down to Stanbury. 

A maid opened the door to him, and Miss 
Aurora, hearing aud recognising his voice, 
came out into the hall. 

“What do you want here?” she asked, 


Castellain, I want a word 





harm?” and she barred the passage in an 
agressive fashion: « i ‘ 

“I want to*see Adriel,’ he answered, 
humbly. “I have an explanation to make, 
I am not so bad asryow think me. © Will not 
you let me see her?? 

“Tt remains for her to decide whether she 
will admit you or not. But I will allow no 
exciting gp I will not bave her life 
shortened by agitation. “Of course, you’ have 
heard she is dying, and your conscience weuld 
not let you rest?” ' 

* Dying!” Ab, the anguish: in that one 
word! Strong man as he was the reeled and 
fell against the wall. ‘ For the love of Heaven 
assure’me this is not’ so!” 

“Are you sorry now? You who had no 
pity upen her youth and innocence! You, 
who drove her homewards with her broken 
heart and outraged faith! There has never 
been a day since she returned when I have 
not prayed Heaven to visit your-sin upon you 
heavily! There has never been a day when 
I have not thought of some way in which to 
avenge her bitter wrongs. Oh, man! man! 
could you not spare her? The poor child, the 
helpless, loving, trusting child?” and then her 
voice broke into sobs, and all her figure was 
shaken with her long-suppressed anguish. 

“ As heaven is my, witness,” he said, ear- 
nestly, “I am innocent of the charge you ~—— 
against me. I can explain all—we have bot 
been sinned against! I pray you let me see 
her.” . 

“Ah, yes, Aurora,” ‘said Biddy’s tearful 
voice, “do not deny him this one thing. Let 
her know the truth before the end. It may 
comfort her, and make her glad again.” 

* _ + * 

Was this Adriel-—this frail, white atom of 
humanity? Where had her youth and piquancy 
flown?. Where was the smile he knew of old? 
The sweet eyes were sunken, and there were 
heavy circles about them. The pallid lips 
had a mournful curve; and as he looked on 
for a moment, himself being unperceived, all 
his manhood forsook him, and he cried with 
an exceeding bitter cry—— 

“ Adriel! oh, Adriel!” 

She turned quickly, saw him standing there, 
and forgot everything saved that she loved him 
an@ he had come again to her. 

“I felt that you would come,” she said, 
stwetching out her hands to him. © “ Heaven is 
too good to let me die without seeing you.” 
And then he was on his knees beside her, 
sobbing the hoarse and terrible sobs of a des- 
perate mam, and, woman-like, she controlled 

erself that she might console him. 

And when he was calmer. he told her all 
the gruesome story of Vera's treachery, 
bis own mad folly and . His face 
was not good tg: look upon as he spoke of his 
wife, and anh he would neither forgive nor 
live with her again. And then the loveliness 
of his poor little sweetheart’s nature shone out 
like a bright star in a cloudy sky. 

“Tf I forgive her, and indeed I do, you must 
forgive her also. It thas been very hard to 
bear this heartache; but the worst is over 
now, and I shall soon be. at peace. But she, 
poor Vera! may—have long years before her. 
Do not make them all so unhappy as these 
n.onths Lave been to me. She sinned through 
love. Ah! then for love’s sake forgive!” and 
much .she urged in the same strain, fight-ng 
against his obstinacy, his anger, his just 
scorn and loathing of his wife; and in the end 
she conquered so far that he promised not to 
put Vera to open shame, but beyond that he 
would not go. 

All too soon came the hour of parting. He 
tcok her in his arms, well knowing he should 
look on her living face no more; and surely 
it was no wrong to Vera that he kissed the 
pale lips again and again in-a very anguish 
of pain. 

t hen of her own free will the child put her 
arms about his neck, and gave hip her last 


grimly. ‘‘ Haye you come to work us further | kiss, “sacred unto death,” and saying,— 





“Good-bye, my dear one, good-bye! “May 
Heaven go with you in all your ways, -and 
bless ro in all your doings.” She loosed him, 
and him go, therturned ther face to the 
wall with a little sigh, and slept, or seemed to 
sleep. 

* * ~*~ 

Early in the morning Lyon returned, a 
desperate man, te his home. Vera was already 
up, and waiting his coming anxiously. . Ag he 
entered the room, the sight of his wild face 
and burning eyes caused her to recoil. 

“Husband! what ‘has’ happened!” sh 


gasped. ' ‘ 

“TI have, learned all,” he ‘answered heavily. 
“and have seen her.-~She is dying !-and- you 
are her murderess ! 

She shricked out ‘then, and tried to touch 
him, but he thrust her back almost with an. 
oath, and what followed between them ‘then 
none knew or ever would know. But although 
they would spend all the weary years of thei 
lives together, Vera would never be his wife 
save in name, and because she doved ‘him 
wildly her punishment must lorce be great 
Surely both Adriel’s and Marston’s wrongs 
could not be more bitterly revenged. 

yn y eye riches aig but neve: 
wor piness c hands again 
and therein lay her punishment. 

. * * 


Aurora and Biddy sat watching by their 


‘darling, for the end was very near now. ° |i 
was a lovely night4in May, and throngh the 
open window came the scent of ‘cowiiless 
homely flowers, the last faint songs of th: 
mars (4 tte 1 nid hi the d 

“Tt is a lovely world!” whispered ying 
girl. “But for this great grief I would wish 
to stay a Aittle longer with you. Oh, m) 
dears! my dears! You must“hot fret over- 
much. It is better I should ! far,, far 
better! and—oh, I am ‘very ti You will 
write to him when I am gone; say I thought o! 
him to the last, and pray him to be kind to 
her. If it will comfort her, tell her I freely 
forgave her!” 

oly thew sobs answered’ her, «and for 
awhile she-lay -gilent; then she said, very 
faintly,— 

“Kiss me now—whilst I know you—and 
can reply to you.” So they kissed her with 
fast falling tears, and tried for her sake to be 
calm 


All night she lay scarcely breathing, hardly 
conscious of anything around; but with the 
first grey streak of light in the sky she opened 
her dark eyes, smiling ever so faintly, and 
sighing, “ Lyon! Lyon!” she fell asleep. 

i Yaa: rose and reverently closed the: whit« 


“She is gone!” she said, and with a bitter 
ery the remaining sisters clung to each other 
in wordless angony. : 

Aurora was the first to recover somethinz 
like composure. 

“Come,” she said in a strangled. voice, 
“there is much to do.” 

“Must we leave her? Oh! Aurora, must 
we leave her?” . 

“Now we must. Oh! Biddy, that we should 
be living and she gone! It is too cruel! too 
cruel ” 


Then hand in hand, with tears raining down 
their withered cheeks, broken and old befor: 
their time. these two r souls. went out. 
leaving child Adriel to her last long sleep. 


{THE END.] 


Jupaz (to prisoner): “You have been here 
before, I think?” Prisoner: “Yes, sah. 

“What was the charge?” “Same as dis on 
—stealing chickens.” “And you were cov 
victed, too. I remember now” ‘Yes, judge 
I was found guilty; but it wasn’t my fault. | 
was convicted on circumstantial ebbidence. 

“How so!” “A man saw me takin’ ‘de 
chickens, wu he swore to de circumelance. 
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Gleanings 


Kissinc is generally the result of a heart 
affection. 

{en children, over 100 grandchildren, and 
fifty great-grandchildren constitute the fami-y 
of ‘Mrs. odary Taylor, who died recently at 
Lancaster. ore than a hundred of her de- 
scendants were present at. the old lady's 
funeral. 


A Man who had been an inmate of the 
Limerick Workhouse for twenty years has 
just died, and £3,910 has been found in his 

ssession. The master, in reporting the 
matter, said the man was “a miserly fellow 
who would never see either a priest, parson, 
or doctor.” 


X-Rays axp Deate.—Professor Ottolenghi, 
of the University of Siena, has discovered that 
while it is easy to apply the X-Rays to the 
lungs of a person who is alive or in a trance, 
it is practically impossible to apply them to 
those of a person actually dead. He suggests 
their use whenever there is any doubt of death. 


Tae Fraencn Presrpext’s RewuNERATION. — 
It is often said that the French President: re- 
ceives no more than £24,000 a year for his 
services. That is, as a matter of fact, the 
actual salary of the head of the Republic, but 
it is not generally known that M. Loubet is 
supplied gratuitously with a number of house- 
hold necessities which represent in value at 
least a couple of thousand pounds a year. For 
fruit, vegetables, game, oil, logs for his fires, 


gas, and electricity he pays nothing, while in} 


addition his household linen is washed free of 


charge. 


Cat Lucaters.—The old Parisian lady who 
has left £12 @ year for the maintenance of her 
at is not the only old maid in recent years 
who has made testamentary provision for ner 
feline’ pete. Much-more elaborate provisions 
were contained in the will of an old English 
lady, Miss Charlotte Rose Raine, who died 
some eight years ago. She gave her “dear 
-old white puss Titiens”’ and three other cats 
to a lady friend, and directed her executors 
to pay this lady £212 a year for the maintenance 
of eath cat so jong as it should live. Having 
given several other cats to other persons on 
similar terms, she entrusted the remainder of 
her pussies to the lady to whom “dear old 
Titiens” had been given, and directed her 
executors to pay this guardian of her pete 
£150.a year for their maintenance so long as 
any of them should live; “but this,” added 
the careful testatrix, “is not to extend te kittens 

uiterwards born.” , 


Faru Porms is Canapa.—In -consequence 
of the progress of settlement and of the great 
agricultau prosperity obtaining in Canada 
daring the last few years, a number of agen- 
cies have sprung into existence in the United 
Kingdom, which offer to secure situations on 
Canadian farms for young intending settlers 
desirmg to obtain agricultural experience, in 
return for which a premium is demanded. The 
High Commissioner is anxious to have the 
fact made public that the labour conditions in 
Canada, particularly in the western prairie 
regions, are such that any young man who is 
physically strong and possesses a sound con- 
stitution, and who is prepared to accept the 
conditions of farm life, can seeure the opening 
he desires on a farm by simply giving his ser- 
vices in return for his board and lodging as 
one of the farmer's family, together w:th a 
nominal wage for the first: year. Lord Strath- 
cona adds that the circumstances are not such 
as to necessitate any money. payment as a 
premium or fee. We are asked further by his 
lordship to gay thet if any young-men are 
looking for the opportunities referred to, and 
will communicate with the Emigration pees 
ment of the High Commissioner’s Office, 17, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W., every assis- 
tance possible will he given them free of 


_A Cricaco millionaire has presented his 
littie boy with a gold and ebony Noah’s Ark. 
The figures are made of solid gold, and the 
eyes are all gems of great value. 


_ Taxine a Pracur.—In Spandau, near Ber- 
lin, a great military centre, a tax has been 
put on automatic orchestrions, which are be- 
coming an intolerable nuisance, as nearly every 
restaurant has one. It is. hoped that the tas 
will reduce the plague. 


Buacxpoor is taking: the servant question 
serious!y to hand. committee has been 
formed to organise a central’ registry office. 
If a domestic leaves a place in future under 
discreditable conditions she will be placed 
on a “black” list and boycotted: It is 
thought that this will benefit employers and 
servants alike. 

At the next sitting of the Manx Legislature 
a Bid will be introduced providing that to 
bacconists selling tobacco to minors under 
eighteen shall be liable to-a fine not exceed- 
ing £10, or to imprisonment not exceeding 


while minors under eighteen found smoking 
or otherwise using tebacco are subject to a 
fine not exceeding £2, or to imprisonment not 
exceeding seven days, or to be whipped. 


Ax Orv Nveserr Ruse Rexovarev.—We 
wonder if our readers have met with the fol- 
lowing delicious rendering of an old nursery 
rhyme :—~ 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 

For something to quench her thirst ; 
When she got there 
The cupboard was bare—- 

Her husband had been there first! 
The obvious moral of which is—Always get 
there first. ; 

A Fiemise artist. has produced what is said 
to be the smallest painting in the world. It 
is @ picture of a milter mounting the stairs of 
his mill, and carrying a sack of grain on his 
back, The mill is depicted as standing near a 
terrace. Close at hand are a horse and cart, 
with a few groups of peasants idling in the 
read near by. Ail this is painted on the 
smooth side of a grain of ordinary white 
corn. It is necessary to examine it under a 
microscope, and it is drawn with perfect accu- 
racy. 

Tae Forcre or Coat.—What is. to be the 
future coal consumption throughout the world * 
If we are to judge by the development of the 
immediate past, it nrust in this century assume 
such colossal proportions as very few now 
dream of. The total output of coal im the 
world in 1885 was only about 585 million tons, 
but in 1900 it had increased to about 700 


A Tezrota, “ Wine List.”—There is a tee- 
total Mayor at Eastbourne this year. This is 
the “wine list” at a recent mayoral banquet :— 
Orange champagne, ginger champagne, kola 
champagne, dry ginger ale, home-brewed ginger 


’ 


beer, natural lemonade, Kop’s ale, soda, water, 
seltzer water, Rosbach water, Apollinaris 
water, 


Trapes Unton.~—The estimate is that there 
are about 5,546,477 members of trade-nnions 
in the ten principal countries. Grea ita’ 
1,905,116; the United States and Canada, 
1,600,000; in Germany, 995,435; in Frances 
538,852; in Austria, 96,439; in Denmark, 
64,000; in Sweden, 58,340; in Switzerland, 
49,034; in Spain, 31,558. 


Inszots wHo, Stear Inp1a-Rupeean.—When 
Para rubber trees aro tapped, after the gum 
has run into receptacles and stiffened, a species 
of large black ant is accustomed to cut out 
pieces of the rubber and carry them away. 
Sees also find use for india-rubber, and some 
species in South America actually cut the 





one month, or to fine and imprisonment ; | bark of trees that produce resinous substances 


in order to cause a flow of the sap. The gum 
is. employed by the bees as a ready-made wax 
for their nests. 


Bres as Postar Messencers.—It is said 
that a great English apiarist has succeeded in 
turning to account the homing inst-ncty of 
bees for the conveyance of messayes. He took 
some bees a long way from their hive 
gummed to their wings a tiny micro-photo 
graphed letter and set them loose. They all 


these postal bees would have this advantage 
over carrier pigeons—it would be impossible 
to shoot them! 


A Qvatnt Marriace Dowrr.-A Germen 
paper reports a singular freak of paternal 
| liberality in the matier of a wedding dowry 
On the betrothal. of his daughter, Her 
Duchatschek had announced that he would 
give her, as a marriage portion, her weight in 
silver currency. Accordingly or the weddiug 
day, the bride was formally weighed in the 
drawing-room, in the presence of the assembled 
guests before proceeding to church. The lady 
turning the scale at sixty-two kilograms (a littl: 
less than ten stone), a sack was at once fll 
with silver. crowns to the same weight. The 
exact number of crowns was 13,500, abont 
£560. 

Tre Worun’s Coat Propuction.—As far as 
can be ascertained, the output of coal through 
out the world in the year 1900 was about 757 
million tons Of this quantity, the three 
principal producing countries—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Germany— 
produced 616 million tons; the next four most 





million: tons, so that there was an increase in 
this interval of 315 million tons, or about 82 
per cent. Ii in the next forty years this rate 
of increase is mainiained, the world’s coal 


1,400 million tons, or almost double the pre- 


ly come about, whence are the new coal 
supplies to be obtained? 


To Stor Frreaime,—A Bill is said to have 
been introduced into the State Legislature of 
Albany, U.8.A., to stop flirting, and as few 
men plead guilty to indulging jn this form of 
amusement, the Act. must necessarily be aimed 
at woman. Nor is this a single instance of 
man in America sheltering himself by Acts of 
Parliament from the wiles of the fair ones. 
There is an. old colonial statute, still unre- 
pealed, in New Jersey, which provides, “ that 
all women, of whatever age, profession, or 
rank, whether maids or widows, who shall, 
after this Act, impose upon, seduce, or betray 
into matrimony any of his His Majesty's sub- 
jects by virtue of scents, cosmetics, washes, 

ints,’ artifigial testh, false hair, or high- 
heeled , Shall jncur the penalty now in 
force against Witch¢raft and like - misde- 





charge, 


meanours,* 


consumption in 1940 should be something like 


sent, colossal figures. Should this result actu- | 


important countries--Austria-Hungary, France. 
| Belgium, and Russia—-produced 111 millions 
| of tons ;* the next five principal countries 
| Canada, Japan, India, New South Wales, and 
Spain—produced 22} million tons— and the 
| balance was made up ovt of a variety of minor 
countries, none of which, with the exception 
of South Africa, produces more than a million 
tops a year. 


Nzew Corne:.—The distinguishing feature of 
the special set of coins—known among col! 
tors aa proofs, and very highly valued-—«re 
the unmilled edges and sharpness of outlive, 
only a limited number being struck from special 
dies. King Edward’s “Coronation set” will 
more nearly equal in value and number the 
special specimens of “ Jubilee money," struck 
with plain edges, than those issued in 1838. 
|For instance, Queen Victoria’s* set does not 
| include the florin, that coin not being issued 
until 1849, when it appeared without the F.D 
hence known’ as the godless florin, end recalled 
in the same year. The crown, too, thongh 
enerally found with the Queen’s set, was not 
minted until 1844; this is the “ Gothic” érown 
of Wyon, one of the most beautiful English 
coins, but found to be of too fine workmanship 
to wear well. ~ 


~ 





| found their way safely home. In time of war~ 
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LORD OF HER LOVE 





BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
‘ Author of “‘ Unseen Fires,’’ “‘Woman Against Woman,” etc., etc. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Sadie Lancaster is day-dreaming in one of the class- 
r@ ms of Park House Academy, when news ‘is brought 
itsat Miss Lotway wishes tospesk to her. Sir Reginald 
Derwent desires Sadie to travel to London at onee and 
there join him. Sir Reginald is an invalid, and her 
heart goes out to him at once in womanly sympathy 
in bis affliction, and she readily acquiesces in his wish 
to renounce all youthful pleasures for his seke. The 
need for Sadie’s care and attention is, however, 
to be very short-lived. Ere many days are gone by Sir 
Reginald has another seizure, which proves fatal. 
With hie dying breath he declares hiravelf the father 
of fadie, and, at the same moment, exacts a promise 
from Niel Gwynne that he will guard hig only child, 
whose parentege for so long has been shrouded in 
mystery. 

A day or two previous to leaving Park House Academy 
Sadie had clandestinely married handsome Jack 

ds. Heis profuse in his avowa! of his love for 

her, but will not agree to their marriage being made 
public, It is soon evident that his profession of love is 
the mask of villiany, but the man against whom his 
revenge is directed has passed beyond his reach. 


ae 


CHAPTER X. 


mee ACK takes one long puff at his 
|}. “gar, then speaks abruptly. 
“Now to business, Sadie. I 
want your help.” 
“Yes,” she says, not moving 


Ns PID 4 the tree against which she 


He laughs shortly. 

“I may as well make a clean breast of it. 
Tam in a devil of a mess; and that’s the truth, 
and you must help me to get out of it.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

_ Her voice is quiet and cold, but the coldness 
is born of the constraint she has put on her 
feeling. Anyone who had the last atom of 
sympathy would notice that the tension on her 
herves is terrible. 

Not so Jack Ronalds; he is too deeply 
wrapped up in his own feelings; his tone and 
manner are strangely reckless. 

“You must give me all the ready money 
you have. I leave England to-night, if pos- 
sible, to-morrow without fail, if no cursed ill- 
chance comes to prevent me!” 

“Leave England?” repeats the poor girl. 
“ For—for—long?” 


“How can I say?” he answers, impatiently. 


“For Heaven's sake don’t cross question a 
fellow so, Sadie. Don’t you see I am bothered 
out of my life?” 
Rie: ~. — — to rete ee ye over her 
iy er is parched, her * 
difficale to move. — <0 : Fi 
Jack peers at her angrily in the gloom. 
“Come, come; don’t etand there like e 
dummy. Don't you understand? I must have 
this money—I must leave England as soon as 
possible |” 
“And—and our marriage?” she falters, 


a 

“Oh, d—-n our marriage—no, I don’t 
mean that!” he corrects himself burriedly, 
as he realises his pressing needs, and that here 
alone he can get the aid he wants. 

A shiver has passed over her frame at the 
indifferent curse; in that moment her 
love has struck upon a cruel rock, and it 
trembles like a vessel that is stranded and 
threatens to go to pieces. 

She stands so still that the man feels, with 
some alarm, he has let his selfish indifference 
go too far; he must first secure his end, and 
—— he can laugh at his marriage tie as he 
will. 

“Don't be angry with me, darling,” he 
pes ore trying to school his voice to old 

uctive tones that had worked so fatally to 





Sadie’s undoing; “I have been worried, 

bothered to death, as 1 said just now, or I 
should never have spoken like that ; you know 
that, don’t you, Sadie, and you will forgive me. 
Kiss me, dear, to show.” 

But .she shrinks from him. Somehow the 
romance, the chivalry, the veil of delicacy and 
refinement has gone. She sees him as he really 
is—coarse—crue]l—selfish. 

“TI will do as you ask,” she says, hurriedly. 
“Tell me what money you want, and I will go 
indoors and write a cheque.” 

“No; no cheque this time,” he answers, 
roughly, for he is not best pleased at her man- 
ner and evident fear of him; he is so vain. 
It is not hurtful to his “affections, but to his 
vanity. “ Notes or gold, the latter for choice, 
and you had better get it for me as quickly as 
possible. I should off now.” 

She moves away at once, then looks back. 

“ Jack,” she whispers, and she clasps her 
cold hands tight together, “ will you tell me 
this: Why are Na (going—what—what is 
sending you from England?” 

He ‘hesitates an instant, then says, grimly— 

“ Debts.” 

She knows he is lying, and a shiver passes 
over her. She no longer wishes him to stay; 
she is suddenly possessed with a wild desire 
to send him from her. This is not Jack—her 
lover—her husband—the man whose image has 
been enshrined in her heart as somethi 
sacred and beautiful, whom she has blam 
herself for even doubting—this is some 
stranger, whom she feels instinctively is false 
and cruel. He wants money, and then he will 
go. She torns back feverishly. 

“Wait here. I will come to you immedi- 
ately.” 

Jack does not qu‘te like her tones. 

What if she should go back and not return? 
or worse, what if she should tell others—that 
man her guardian—-that he is outside? 

He strides after and grips her arm. 

“Swear!” he mutters, nervously and 
sharply, fear lending acidity to his voice ; 
“swear you will return and that you will 
keep secret about-—-” ; 

He gets no further. With scorn and con- 
tempt Sadie faces him. 

.“I have given you my word—that is 
enough,” and drawing her arm away she moves 
into the darkness. 

How she reaches the house she knows not ; 
she is conscious of a cool breeze lifting the 
curls from her hot brow, of a flying moth or 
beetle buzzing close to her cheek as she walks 
through the darkness. 

The grass is wet and chilly to her feet. 
Mechanically she lifts her gown and goes on 
to the path, but otherwise she is lost in some 
hideous nightmare, while a discordant voice 
rings in her ear, all the time repeating the 
curse he uttered on their marriage. 

Up to this — she poady oP realised he 
ho what longings, , put on 
weaned moment when before all the world she 
could claim Jack as her husband. Now those 

and longings are suddenly dead. She is 
i mly over their grave. Her breast 
one feverish desire to give him 

he needs, and then send him from her. 
seattered the dream, the idyll that 
lace during the miserable 

She sees and knows hi 

shiver of loathing which, all unasked, 
has crept into her breast. She does not shed 





a@ tear—her is teo great for mere 
woman's Ww i. She only that the veil 
of all that hae beautified waa oe 
trouble is torn down for ever, and nothing 
remains behind. 

Her quick intuition tells her that this man 
whom must call her husband is in some 
danger, but of what kind or whether. merited 
she does not hazard a thought. He claims her 
aid, and she will give him of her bounty, not 
to rescue him alone, but to rid herself of 
his presence. 

The necessity for being fleet and attracting 
no notice comes to her. She steps on to the 
terrace, passes through the empty dining-room 
and on up to her own room. 

Her maid is here arranging things for the 
night. 

Oi. Dalrymple is asking for you, miss,” 
she says. 

Sadie flushes faintly. 

“Go and tell her I will join her in two op 
three minutes in the orchard, Mary.” 

The orchard lies. to the back of the Manor, 
and so Bee cannot by any chance meet or 
observe the man lurking in the grounds by the 
lake. 

She speaks with difficulty—she seems chilled 
through, as if some penetrating spray of ice- 
water had drenched her, yet her head and 
throat are hot, and her lips burn. 

As the girl goes she hastily unlocks her smalt 
treasure-box and takes out some money. A» 
luck has it she is richer in ready coin to-night 
than at ordinary times, for the housekeeper 
came to her this morning and asked her for « 
large sum to pay the servants their quarter's 
wages, and settle other matters. 

ié wrote a cheque, and this afternoon 
Bee and she had driven to the bank at the town 
near and cashed it. 

She was going to give it all to the house- 
keeper in the morning, but now she has another 
use for it. 

With cold fingers that tremble involuntarily 
she counts out the notes and gold, then locking 
the box, wraps the flimsy shaw] tight round her 
and glides down the stairs. 

She hears Bee’s voice singing softly to her- 
self as she obediently goes to the orchard, and 
Sadie, with a quaim of self-disgust at the deceit 
she is foes to practise, returns through 
the dining-room and on to the lawn, her black 
robed figure melting into the dark shadows of 
the night. : 

Jack has stood almost motionless during her 
absence, the cigar has died out between his li 
—his bravado seems to have completely 
vanished. 

Every now and then he glances round him 
with a quick, nervous shudder, as if he dreaded 
to see some enemy lurking behind him, and his 
hands thrust into the pockets of his dark coat 
are clenched each y, as if they held some 
weapon. 

“How long she is!” he mutters, fretfully, 
after atime, “This hole is enough to suffocate 
a fellow. Once I have this money im my hand 
Ishan’t tronble my dear wife an instant longer! 
What's come to her—she’s changed? I am not 
the lover I was, that’s it, I se Well, her 
eyes would have to be opened one day, 80 23 
good now as later. Let me see; from here I 
must walk to Box-town ; I shall get there about 
dawn, then make for the station, take train to 
Harwich and get out at some place on the way 
that will throw them off the scent, if they have 
any scent at all,” he laughs, shortly, then grows 
garrulous again, “ Will she never come? Whet 
if she means to play me false? Well, let her; 
I'm a rate man, I don’t stick at trifles 
Money I 1 and must have, even if I risk 4 
chance in getting it!” 

He peers again into the gloom, and moves 
fretfully and impatiently up and down. f 

The pale moon in the heavens sheds » faint 
light upon him and shows his face to be white 
and anrious, with beads of perspirati= 
trickling from his brow. 
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THE VEIL OF DELICACY AND REFINEMENT IS GONE, AND SADIE. SEES HER HUSBAND AS HE REALLY IS—COARSE--CRUEL—SELFISH. 


Of a surety there is some great cause for 
this agitation or fear. 

Jack Ronalds, who scoffs at everything and 
everybody, who rides roughshod over the deli- 
cate tendrils of a young girl’s heart, who plots 
and plans, regardless of feeling or pity, is very 
far set from this hunted, dishevelled looking 
man with a grim purpose written in every line 
of his countenance. 

The silence around is horrible to him; he 
grasps a tree near, and then his limbs tremble 
beneath. 

“Will she never. come?” he mutters, and 
even as he does so the swish of a woman’s 
skirts comes to his ear, and Sadie advances to- 
wards him. 

“How long you have been!” he cries, 
harshly. “I have been in purgatory since you 
went. Have you been making the money? 
You have been long enough about it! ” 

“TI have brought you all the ready money I 
have,” Sadie answers, in the same quiet, con- 
strained way. 

“ About five pounds, I suppose!” he says, 

hurriedly. 
“You will find two hundred here.” 
She hands him the et, which he snatches 
and 3 into an inner “Tt was for- 
tunate I had so much,” goes on; “at other 
times I have very little out of the bank, but 
this was drawn for household at, 

‘Tt is well 40 be you; two hundred pounds 
on only household purposes, while a poor 
beggar e me has to——” 

She stops his sneer. - 

“How can you epeak like this?” she asks, 
=~ aa pregnant with bitterness; “have I 
hot pra; implored you to end this 
deceit, this Lorzible sooty and take your 
place as my husband?” 

“Some day I may take you at your word,” 
he replies, with significance; “till then con- 
rng pose as & martyr to your heart’s con- 





“You are cruel!” breaks from her lips; but 
he is intent on his own plans. 

“Now I must be off. That road,” pointing 
to his left, beyond the grounds, “leads to a 
village, doesn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” she says, huekily. 

He buttons his coat, and then lights another 


ar. 

“~ Good! I must push on at once. I will send 

bo an address, Sadie ; but swear by all that is 
ly that you let no one know where I am. 

This money will last me some time, but I shall 

want more, and———” 

“ And I must send it,” she finishes. 

His face grows black at her contempt. 

“You are changed, Sadie,” he says, quickly, 
“and not for the better. Let me ise you to 
alter your manners again, or you and I may 
quarrel one of these days.” 

She is silent! Changed !-—-ay! that she is in- 
deed, but the change has came in the last half- 
hour, and he has himself to thank for it. 

“Now good-bye!’ he says, abruptly. ‘“‘Re- 
member all I have said, and also remember that 
much as you dislike it now, I am your husband, 
and so you will speedily find out if I discover 
you trying to play me false.” 

Without a word from her ashen lips she 
watches him stride away; the cruel bitterness 
of his tongue eats into her heart. This is the 
meeting she has longed for, pictured so shyly, 
dwelt on so fondly. Instead of love and con- 
trition she gets oaths, threats, and cruelty, All 
she has suffered, all the mental agony and 
shame she has endured, has been for nought. 
She glances wildly around her-—-of a truth she 
is punished well for her deceit. Her young 
heart is lacerated, her modesty trampled on, her 
pride and courage shaken at their roote, 

She stands a figure of stone, and the night 
breeze moves the leaves above her head till they 
seem to whisper a murmur of pity for her deso- 
lation, sorrow for her wrecked life. 

She recalls all the patience, the excuses she 
has invented for herself, when common-sense 





sometimes would present Jack Ronalds in no 
flattering light; and she shivers again as she 
remembers his ungenerous words, and the sneers 
with which he addressed her. 

She passes one cold hand over_her burning 
eyes. it a hideous dream or is she mad? 

ty as she may—bope as she will—she can 
néver be the simple-hearted, trusting, loving 
girl of an hour ago. 

Doubts, fears, dread anticipations come 
crowding fast one on the other. She forgets 
everything ; she stands, her eyes strained on the 
distant spot from which her husband’s form se 
quickly vanished, and her soul rises in a mute 
ery for help, for some healing salve to thrust 
on the wounds he has just. inflicted. 

She hears nothing—heeds nothing; distant 
sounds of wheels that draw nearer and neare1 
do not awaken her—she stands motionless in the 
dark shadows till Bee’s voice comes ringing out 
clear and sweet. 

“Badie! Sadie! where are you, dear? Niel 
has come—he is asking for you. Holroyd has 
come back with him, too.” 

She wakes with a shudder, and looks round. 

“ And what about the orchard, pray?” con- 
tinues Bee, light! “ Niel, what do you say te 
a young lady wh¥——” 

But Niel Gwyime pushes his sister uncere 
moniously away. 

A muffled sound hag reached his ears, he 
sees two hands stretched feebly out, and then 
before he can reach her to clasp her in his 
arms, Sadie has slipped to the ground insen- 
sible at his feet. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ Breakfast in bed!. Oh, you lazy little crea- 
ture, what next, [ wonder!” 

Go cries Bee gaily, ax she carries up the 
tray with the dainty meal spread on it with 
her own hands. 

Sadie smiles but faintiy. She feels strangely 
weak this morning, for she has spent a 
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wretched night. When they carried her up to 

bed last night after her fuinting fit Bee Ned 
sat with her for an hour, till she saw the lids 
fall over the lustrous eyes, then she had stolen 
away, little thinking that the s had been 
@ ruse or Sadie’s part to send her friend from 
her, and that no rest had come to the. girl 
through the long weary hours. 

She had fought a battle with herself as she 
jay awake and-alone, and it is the straggle 
that makes her so weak this morning. 

“How good of you, Bee!” she says, gently. 
“But you are not going to il me in this 
way. shall get up directly.’ 

“Oh! yes, certainly.” 

Bee swings herself on to the foot of thie 
bed, having first deposited the breakfast he- 
aide Sadie. “But if you will-be so fashionable 
as to faint, why, you must not be surprised at 
anything I do.” 

_ A little colour flushes the pale cheeks before 
her. 

“Ft—it_ was so hot,” Sadie murmurs, long- 
ing to open her heart to this sympathetic, 
leving woman; but, alas!-she must not! she 
dare not! She will not breathe her secret now, 
for to of Jack must be to speak of his 
baseness—his cruelty to her, and that she has 
determined to lock away even from her own 
sight. 

“Indeed # was! Why, Niel arrived home 
prostrated, and as for poor old Holroyd——” 

“Oh! I shall like to see Holroyd! He must 
not leave me again!” 

“So Niel intended suggesting to you when 
he sees you. You know my beloved brother 
is one of those conscientious persons who 
never neglect a sing’e duty they think they 
ought to perform, and Nie! thinks his most 
important one as your guardiam is to cross- 
examine you as to your wants whenever he 
sees you.” 

“He takes too much trouble over me and 
or, Sadie replies to this, with a tiny 
Sign. 

“He would gladly do twice as much unless 
I am mistaken,” Bee thinks to. herself; but 
she doesnot say this out loud—only busies 
herself with trying to persuade Sadie to eat 
come food. 

“ How would you like to go to the seaside, 
aiear?” she asks, after a while. 

Sadie’s face lights up at the suggestion. 

‘T have only seen the sea once im my life. 
I think I show like it!” ‘ 

Bee clasps her hands. 

“Bravo! Bee Dalrymple, you are a splendid 
doctor! Now, why are you shaking your head 
Pray. ewe may I ask?” 

‘Perhaps I ought not to neglect\ duties, 
aoe I have been here os Gas & time, 

ec, 

‘Ask Niel, and hear what he says. The 
heat has tried you terribly ; sea breezes would 
blow away all your fatigue, refresh you in 
mind and body.” 

“Yes, yes!” Sadie rises on her pillow; 
eagerly she takes the bait; and, indeed, poor 
chi'd, she longs to go from the Manor for 
awhile. It will be haunted for ever by the 
memory of what took place last night; but if 
she goes away for a time it may do her good, 
give her fresh hope and courage, though she 
can never be the same young, simple, trusting 
girl she was. 

“Now I shall leave you for awhilé, and if 
you insist on coming down ‘you will find me 
in your ‘ den.’” 

Sadie lies still as Bee flits away, and she 
sighs wearily. 
returns now, the bitter disappointment, as she 
realises her hero to be nothing but a brutal- 
tongued, selfish ne’er-do-well. 

__ “My husband!” she thinks, miserably. 
Heaven help me. What a mistake! I am 
puuished for my deceit and wickedness. How 
could I have been so blind? Why does love 
come and tempt us to ruin and unhappiness? 
Jack never loved me ; he could not have spoken 
as he did if he had cared one straw about 
me, It is my money, yet I was poor when he 


Ai the wretched heartache | 





marrie@ me. ‘Could he have ever known 
money was coming to me—coukl——” 

And so. on, over the wearisome road that, 
alas! so mamy a broken-hearted girl has 
trodden before. Sea breezes may freshen and 
brace up her health, but mo breeze will brush 
away the cruel marks Jack Ronalds planted 
so ruthlessly in his young wife's heart. 

We: thinking, of dwelling on the past 

ight, Sadie rises and dresses herself slowly, 
and then leaves her room. 

She hears Bee's voice singing in her boudoir, 
but her first visit is to the servamts’ quarter ; 
she wants to see Holroyd. 

As she passes. through the hall someone 
strides in t. h the front entrance. 

aking mpg | re Phas abruptly, 
t in with a pa ow fragile and white 
she looks. ‘“ Are vou hatier this morning?” 

Sadie gives him her hand and colours 
slightly. 

“ Quite better. I gave you a very poor wel- 
come last night, Mr. Gwynne. I am sorry.” 

“You frightened me,” is all he can say. 
She will never know the joy and pain it was to 
him to clasp her slender form in his arms and 
carry her to the house. He felt she belonged 
to him then, with her pale, beautiful face 
pressed to his heart, her pure white lips so 
near his own. Now she is separated from him 
again, and all the doubt, the hopeless feeling, 
returns. 

“T think a fainting fit far worse to see than 
to bear,” she says, trying to smite. “I am on 
my way to greet Holroyd. I must speak to 
him.” 

“T passed him in the grounds half-an-hour 
ago ; the od fellow was wandering about with 
tears in his eyes, renewing friendship with 
well-remembered spots.” Niel hesitates, then 
goes on, “I fancy, too, he has gone to the 
churchyard.” 

Tears sprang to Sadie’s eyes at this, but 
she turns away. 

“JT will see him when he comes back,” she 
says. “Do you wantme, Mr. Gwynne?” 

“I do want to talk with you,” he answers, 
pushing open the library door, looking wonder- 
fully. manly and handsome in his rough, 
country attire. Sadie likes this man very 
much ; she has a strange sense of comfort in 
his presence that never comes with anyoné 
else. 

“Are you going to scold me?” she asks, 
with half a smile, then sighing gently. 

“T am not equal to such a task,” -he answers, 
as she sits down by the window on the wide, 
old-fashioned seat that runs all round it, and 
plays idly with a newspaper he has thrown 
down, while he sits astride a corner of the 
table ; “but I want to tell you that I do rot 
like to see you looking so-pale and thin, Miss 
Derwent.” 

Sadie’s cheeks grow a shade rosy. 

“J think the summer tries me,” she says. 

“So I think, amd Bee agrees with me. She 
is quite distressed at your altered appearance, 
and fears you may ‘be bored, too; but I knew 
this was not so,” as Sadie utters an emphatic 
“No! io!” “You are not one of those peopte 
who are.bored very easily. She suggests 
change of air—however, what do you say?” 

“Yes—somewherée to the sea! B shall like 
it, Mr. Gwynne;~but please don’t think it is 
your duty to drag about with me everywhere 


I got 1 am sure you must have other and’ 


more pleasant things to do!” 

“J don't regen I cal geen! Ray tae 
lightly; yet he speaks gravely, and hi 
tlwills. One moment more, apd he must 
betray himself, but that moment does not 
come. Sadie, her womanly sensitiveness touched 


in some vague way by the tone of his voice, | 


lifts the newspaper. 
“What is the news?” she'asks, hurriedly. 
He buries a sigh. 
“ Nothing wonderful. It is the dead season, 


you know, and the paper is full of letters on’ 
a Variety of uninteresting subjects, and there, 
is the account of a ghastly murder, which’ 


will do you no good to read.” 
Sadie shivers, and unconsciously her eyes 





rest on the journal she holds. There im large 
print staring up ab her are the words :— 

“Horrible discovery in woods near Upper 
Wentworth! Sus | murderer escaped ! 

ition of body by friends.” 

A cold shudder rans through her frame. 

“Upper Wentworth,” she murmurs, and he 
catches the word; his face frowned a litile. 

“Don’t read it dear” he urges, using the 
word unconsciously ; “ the details are horrible.” 

Sadie stares at the paper, then suddenly 
flings it down and starts to her feet with one 
hand pressed tight to her heart, the other over 
her eyes. 

. What is it, Sadie—what is it?” cries 
Niel harshly, as he comes up.to her quickly, 
and sees the pallor of her face, 

She remains silent for an inetant, then her 
lips open and she whispers two words,— 

“My heart!” , 

It is a false scent. Even in this moment of 
mad misery she retains her faculties sufli- 
ciently not fo betray herself, and so she 
breathes a falséhood to this man whom all at 
once she knows regards her more than a 
friend. 4 

“Your heart?” he murmers, and his own 
face grows white with sudden dread and 
anguish. 

“Oh, my r child!” 

She drops her hand from her eyes. 

“Go, fetch me some brandy.” 

He gazes at her, then turns and strides 
away; in that instant she seizes the news- 
paper, and goes fleetly from the room up the 
stairs till she reaches her own apartment, and 
then, curtly dismissing her maid, locks ihe 
d 


oor. 

“Tell Mr. Gwynne I have come here,” she 
says to Mary, as she bids her go; and now she 
is alone with an awful knowledge—a secret so 
ghastly that as yet she does not grasp it. 
Alone, with no one to whom she can go for help, 
or ask to share this horrible trouble. 

She sinks on to a couch, and in a strange, 
mechanical way takes up the paper and reads 
deliberately through the whole account. 

She reads of a bruised and, battered body 
being found in the weods, at first unrecognised, 
by afterwards claimed by friends. She reads 
that the suspected murderer,.a Mr. Ronalds, 
tutor. at Dr. Bray's college, has spcaped, and 
there is no clue to his whereabonts; she reads 
of the horror, the consternation in the neigl- 
bourhood; and, last of all, she reads the name 
of the poor dead boy, and whispers it feebly 
with her lips,— 

“Robert Cuthbert, and Jack has killed 
him!” 

She drops the paper, bends forward with 
hands clasped and stares at the carpet in a 
desperate way, seing each thread clearly, and 
even following the pattern_in this supreme 
moment of mental angony. It is strange how 
such small things are imprinted on the mind! 
Sadie, as long as she may live, will never for- 
get the pattern and colour of this carpet. 

“Killed! Jack has killed him!” she 1 
peats, as if she were learning a lesson; then, 
with a sudden cry of horror and anguish, “ Oh. 
Heaven! it is awful! it is more than I can 
bear! The other day he was before me-—- 
speaking to me--clasping’ my hand, only ® 
stranger, yet one that I felt I should never 
forget—forget! And to-day he was to have 
been my guest, and he lies dead---maurdered by 
the man I call my husband!” 

She throws up her arms; risés to her feet. 
anid ‘then falling on her knees crouches beside 
the'sofa. No thought or hops of escape comes 
to her; sho knows Jack has done this thing. 
his white haggard face rises in her memory 
to accuse him, while the very fact of his hars': 
manner, and his stealthy departure adds tc 
the evidence she alread hoide against him. 

Now all is explained—his haste and agitation. 
his rate need of money; he came to her 
to fly. the result of his ‘own. murderous 


She rocks to and froan her knees,’ and woans 
now and*then, as if the pain at her heart 8 
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indeed the spasm she has led Niel to believe 
exists. It ia the most ¢exrible moment of her 
young life, and she has not strength to stand 

fore it. f 

A tap at the door rouses her..  ~ 

She forces herself to her: feet, and staggers 
to the window. The key is turned, so ne one 


can come 1D. 

“Who is there?” she asks, and her voice 
sounds hollow in her own ears. ; 

“It is L—Bee. Niel said you were ill. Are 
you better dear? Can I do anything for 
ou! bs 
74 No—nothing. I--I am going to lie down 
for a time. Tell Mr. Gwynne I am betier— 
and—thank you,” 

She hears the footsteps die away, and she 
stands on, gazing at the summer-lit, landscape, 
but seeing ib distorted by the misery within 
her breast. She is going over and over the 
same thing until her brain reels, and her throat 
grows parched. 

Oné resolve comes strong as iron. She will | 
not willingly meet Jack Ronalds again, or 
even hold communication with him; hence- 
forth he is nothing to her. As he ireated ber 
so she must treat him; only the loathing, the 
sudden.terror, that comes at thought of him 
will add contempt and horror to her in- 
difference. 

So she reasons, little dreaming, poor child, 
thet were Jack Ronalds three times a mur- 
derer he is still her husband; she knows 
nothing of the legal barrier that will stand 
between her horror of this man if he be brute 
enough to claim his dues. 

Murdered !” she repeats, again and again, 
“Oh! the poor boy ! the poor ! What had 
he dove to Jack that he should be treated like 
this? Is there more sin, more treachery, to 
be learned? Is not the cup full yet?” 

She turns from the window and kneeld 
down besides her bed; her pale lips do not 
move, but she is praying—praying earnestly, 
fervently—for help in this the darkest hour of 
her life—for mevey to touch the blackened 
heart of the man who has wrecked her young 
happiness, @o that the may ‘repent in due 
season, and save his soul, 

She has no fear or dread that Jack will be 
caught. ‘She knows that with her money he 
is already far beyond all reach; he is eunni 





and wary, as she fathoms now for the first 
time, and his life he will secure at all cost. 
pede 
CHAPTER, X11. 


She remains in her room throughout the 
morning, and many a time she hears Bee's 
soft footsteps creep up to the door. Once she 
can trace a heavy sound, and in the silence a 
faint whisper. 

“She must be asleep, poor child! We won't 
disturb her Niel, it is the best.thing for her!” 
_Aud even in her misery Sadie sends up a 
sigh of gratitude that she has these two kind 
people to be with her, though they can never 
know the sorrow of her young heart. 

By-and-by she forces herself to rise and 
walk to and fro. _ She has a difficult réle to 
play in the future. Sooner or later she must 
begin it; there is no use in delay, so she deter- 
muues to go down to luncheon, and so settle 
their alarm; besides, she’ is mervously agi- 
tated, she does not care to be too much alone. 

Jack's white face, brutalised out. of all beauty 
4s she saw it last night, seems to gleam from 
every corner of the room. It is only her fancy, 
of course ; but she is so ill, so weakened by 
the events of the past hours, that she almost 
rs eves he is near her. With cold, trembling 
‘ngers she unlocks her door and gaes out on to 
fren ee and as she ele 7 turns 

1 @ window, against whic been 
Teaning, and strides towards her. 
. Dr. is downstairs. He has come 
em the village, but I would not let him up, 
thought it better not te disturb you” 
; Thank you,” she answers, faintly; “ but 
~] don't ‘want a doctor. I shall be 


: tter to- 
Morrow. 


-me back. As her guardian I must take every 





“I must insist on you seeittg him,” he says, 
sravely, Semiy, but oh! so tenderly. 

She half smiles, and her hands drop. 

“Very well—as you insist.” 

She moves slowly along the corridor, and 
Niel takes one hand ‘and dfaws it through his 
am. <As they stand at the head of the stairs 
he stops. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” he says, with a smile 
in his eyes and lay y hig mouth. “I am only 
going to carry you down.” ~ 

“She makes : feeble resistance, but is too 
weak to resist, and so be picks hér tp as easily 
as he would a child, and gis carefully down 
Sadie's eyes close as she leans her head against | 
his rough coat. 

There is an indescribable comfort, a sooth- 
ing influence in the touch of his arms and the 
near presence of something strong and reliable. 
She gives hcrself up-to chia vague sensat%n ; 
and he, gazing down at her, longs with a pas- 
sionate longing to keep her ever near bis heart, 
free from all worldly care and suffering. 

“I am sure I must tire you!” she says, in a 
whisper, as they are near the hall. 

He looks down, and their eyes meet. 

At the strange tenderness and passion in his | 
hers close again, and a new pang seizes her | 
already lacerated heart. 

“ Bee: is in here with Dr. Reynolds,” Niel 
says, a8 he puts her-down before the library 
door, “ and so I will leave you.” 

“How good you are to me!” she murmurs, 
and then he turns away, and she enters the 
room, 

The interview with the doctor is brief, but | 
- — — and ws ae jumps with de- | 
ight as he peremptorily orders the young mis- 
tress of Derwent “Manor to be caxied ‘off to | 
the sea. | 

As he leaves the two girls together and goes | 
off to his carriage he meets Niel Gwynne. 

“Well?” says the latter—he speaks quictly, | 
but his breast is a seething mass of agitation | 

| 
| 








and dread mingling with his great love. 

“She puzzles me, I confess,” the doctor | 
answers, as he draws on his driving-gloves. | 
“There is nothing radically wrong with the 
heart—I mean there is not a sign of discase, 
but it beats feebly, and she has all the appeéar- 
ance of one who has gone through some great | 
mental trouble and lately endured some shock. 

you know of any such thing?” 

Niel shakes his head. 

“No,” he says gravely. “I have not the! 
smallest clue to w you mean, except, of 
course, poor Sir Reginald’s death. I think | 
that did try her terribly.” 

“ That is it, no doubt; of course, I forgot all | 
about the loss of her father. I have told Mrs. | 
Dalrymple I counsel most strongly an imme- | 
diate ion to the sea ; some emall, bracing 
Pt ae eo cold: I know the very > eo 

id » in a sheltered part of Yorkshire. 
It is very quiet, but she doesn’t want any ex- 
citement,” 

“T will make the n arrangements at 
once. My sister wrote me that Miss Derwent 
was far fins well, and that is what brought 


i 


care of her.” 

“Of course, of course.” The doctor shakes 
bands and mounts his dog-cart. “And as a 
man over head and ears in love,” he thinks to 
himself, “you would do it in any case.” 

Then he drives away, and Niel goes back to 
the library. 

“May I come in?” he asks: 

And Bee, following fadie's gesture, arswers 
yes. 

Mrs. Dalrymple has drawn a long chair up 
to the windows, and has made the girl lie down 
oa it, sitting bunched up herself on the step 
like a pretty little kitten. 

“Niel, Sadie wants to see Holroy i.” 

* Jie shall bring in her lunch, and aficr that, 
ladies,-I_am going to discuss sur journo. If 
vou think you won't be fatigued T think we 
om to trayel to-night.” Niel looks at Sadie 
as he speaks, “It will be sooler, aud 2f the 





trains are only amenable, better in every 
sense.” 

* We leave all in your hands,” cries Bee. 

Sadie does not answer; she is lying back 
worn out with the beating horror that throbs 
im her ears, and the knowledge of the terrible 
secret hidden in her heart; , ae face is very 
pale, and her eyes look supernaturally large. 

Niel bends over her. 

“Tf you do not think you are equal to is, 
dear,” he suys gently, “we will wait till to 
morrow.” 

But Sadie is to be gone; she dreads 
another long sleepless night in the dainty bed 
room that is haunted to her with spectres of 
her shame and misery. 

“No, no,” she murmurs back; “let us go 
to-night. I shall be better by the sca.” 


Niel goes to @ shelf and takes down a * 


Bradshaw. 

“We can do it most comfortably,” he says, 
efter a careful search. train leaves Fal- 
worth at, dix, reaching York at eight; there 
we shall just catch the last train to Tidemouth, 
and be safely by ten or half-past at 
the latest. Now you must send for your 
maids, and give them orders to pack at once. 
[ know that there will be a momentous ques 
tion about dress to settle.” : 

Bee laughs, but Sadie does not even emile. 
What a mockery all this simple pleasure seems 
to her! Shall she ever feel youn again, she 
wonders, and a sigh breaks from her lips. 

Bee interprets it with a different meaning. 

“T will look after Mary,” she says, as she 
rises, “‘ and superintend the packing altogether. 
IT am first-rate at that sort of thing, and on 
my way [ shall send Holroyd with some lunch, 
which, if you please Niel, you will see thet 


| Miss Derwent eats.” 


She bends to kiss the pale lips, and then 
flits away, leaving Niel sitting with the Brad- 
shaw open before him. 

Sadie shute her eyes and forgets he is near 
her. Her brow contracts, and her month is 


| almost disfigured, every now and then, as she 


goes over and over in her mind the horrible 
story 

Niel sits staring at her. 

“Reynolds is night,” he thinks to himself. 
“ She has some secret trouble, and that is what 
is making her ill. What is it? Would abe con- 
fide in me if I spoke?" He shakes his head 
“No, not yet; E must keep silent a little 
longer. My poor darling! my poor, weak, 
fragile darling! ” ; 

He does not move, only site gazing at her 
vale, lovely face, with the cruel marks round 
ae eyes, the pathetic sweetness on her trem 
bling mouth. Once he half rises, and she starts 
with a low cry. a 

“Who is there? It can’t be! Don’t—— 

Then her eyes rest on his disturbed face, 
and she smiles feebly. 

“J_T am so nervous,” she explains; then, 
with a little catch in her voice, “don t—dlont 
leave me, please, Niel!” ; 

The blood rushes to his face at the sound of 
his name uttered so pleadingly, and seeming 
to him so heavenly. 

He gets up from his chair, and moves to- 
wards her; but her eyes are closed again, so 
picking up a magazine from the table, he 
throws himself in a chair, and pretends to 


There is silence between them till Holroyd 
comes in with the luncheon tray, The old 
servant meetssthe girl's sad gaze with tears ir 
his eyes. 

Sadie puts out her hand. v 

“T am glad to eee you again, Holroyd,” she 
says, and she tries to smile, but the effort is 
useless. 

Holroyd puts down the tray, and goes rather 
hurriedly from the room. 

“It is her mother’s face, her distressful 
eyes!” he murmers to himself, as he wipes 
away his tears. ‘“ What has happened to the 
poor child!” 

Niel discards the magazine, and very gently 
but firmly insists on making Sadie eat, some 
of the dainty meal set before her 
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“You have a long day, and want all your 
strength, so I must be obeyed.” 

And when she has swallowed a few mouth- 
fule he pours out some wine, giving her, un- 
known to herself, a rather strong dose; then 
he makes her cushions comfortable, and 
almost before he has time te Rave the room 
her eyes close, this time from exhaustion and 
slumber, and a more peaceful look creeps over 
her mouth. 

“That is well,’ 
“She will very likel 
and so will be 
journey. 


he murmurs to himself. 
sleep now on till five, 
etter fit to stand the 


7. _ * 


The summer moon shines over the rippling 
ocean, leaving a long, silvery trail that melts 
into the dimness of the horizon beyond the 
sea border. 

“Isn't it lovely, Sadie?” Bee cries, as they 
stand at their bedroom window, and gaze out 
at the glorious night. 

The lodgings are, to say the least, primitive. 
Niel had taken precaution to telegraph to 
what purported to be the hotel of the place, 
but which they find to be an old-fashioned 
inn—a mixture of a farm-house and a good- 
wized cottage, 

The largest room is given up to Sadie, but 
as it has a smaller one opening out of it she 
eseeches Bee to share it us her and make 
‘a dressing-room of the other part. 

To this Mrs. Dalrymple agrees, and she 
fittle guesses the indescribable comfort that 
she gives the poor child by this arrangement. 

“JT should go mad if I stayed all alone to- 
night,” Sadie thinks to herself, with a shiver. 

She has gone through so much; it as been 
such a horrible day that she clings to Bee as 
to something that existed before the misery 
«came to her. 

The landlady has put them up two little white 
curtained beds, pod Bee at once declares she 
feels at school again. She dismisses Mary 
= her own maid, and waits upon Sadie her- 
self. 

“Nie] is somewhere jin the attics,” she 
laughs, as she kneels down, despite Sadie’s 
weak protests, and unbuttons the small boots. 

“T hope he is not uncomfortable,” adie 
‘says, with a pang of self-reproach. 

How good, how inexpressibly kind Niel has 
been to her this day. Ah! he is a man 
worthy to be loved and respected. No shame 
or terrible sin would come from his hand! 

.“ Oh, no, he is all right. Don’t trouble your 
little head about him, but just look at that 
sea. Isn’t it grand? The sea always moves 
me strangely ; sometimes it will almost make 
me cry.” 

Sadie bends her head and kisses the pretty 
face uplifted to her. 

“T love you, Bee, dear!” she says, simply, 
but the other girl’s heart thrills with’ pleasure. 

“And so I do you darling!” she answers, 
“and for that reason, if for no other, I wish 
to see you get better; so please tumble into 
this pretty little bed, and go to sleep at once. 
“The sea air is so refreshing and cool.” 

Sadie obeys her; she is worn out with 
fatigue and the mental stiain she has been 
enduring ; and though she does not sleep, she 
lies in a sort of stupor which comes as a 
blessed relief and rest. 

The days pass very quietly after this. 

If Niel and his sister had hoped to see any 
marked improvement in Sadie they are dis- 
‘“ppointed ; she is still pale and strangely, at 
least to one of them, nervous and unstrung. 
She has little strength, and her one pleasure 
seems to craw! down to an old boat on’ the 
shore, and sit watching the waves danee in the 
sunshine. 

Niel is more distressed than Mrs. Dalrymple, 
for he has come to the conclusion that the 
girl’s ill-health and agitation comes from some 
trouble which she is hiding, and in this idea 
‘he is seconded by Holroyd, though neither man 
as yet has broached the subject to the other. 

“Tf she does not get better soon I will have 
fresh advice. I may be wrong, and it may be 


_you care to look at one? 





illness,” Niel says:to himself one morning, as 
he strides across to the slender form in its 
white dress with black ribbons. “ Anyhow, 
this must end; it is gettting more than I can 
bear.” 

“Bee has gone hunting for shells and other 
maritime curiosities with a regular Jack Tar,” 
he exclaims, as he flings himself down on the 
sands beside Sadie’s unopened book. 

How he longs to speak to her of his love, to 
urge her to brin her troubles to him! A 
hundred times a day it is on his lips to speak— 
for has he not her dead father’s wish as a con- 
sent and a blessing?—but the words alwa 
die away—some indescribable feeling che 
him; he guesses that her sorrow, whatever it 
is, will not be lifted by the knowledge of his 
love, and though he longs he keeps silent. 

Sadie is gazing across at the small boats 
with white sails gleaming in the morning sun, 
and does not see the earnest, passionate look 
he bends upon her. 

She says something about Bee’s infatuation 
for exploring, with a tiny, fleeting smile, and 
as it fades from her face Nic] rouses himself 
and lifts her book from under the pile of news- 

pers that have just arrivéd, forwarded, by 

is orders, each day from London. 

And how does Nancy progress?” he 

Sadie shakes her head. 

“I have not got very far,” she confesses, 
“but it opens very funnily and so naturally.” 

“ Newspapers are more in my line. Would 


» 


asks. 


Sadie turns her eyes on the folded journals. 
Ever since that dreadful morning she can 
scarcely: behold a harmless newspaper without 
@ shudder. She sees those dreadful words zun- 
ning in letters of blood before her-eyes. 

“No,” she says, faintly ; “I don’t care about 
them, thank you. But please don’t mind me, 
Mr. Gwynne; I know vou are longing to get | 
to your leaders,” 

Niel takes up the Daily Telegraph, and his 
face falls ; she has never called him Niel siace 
that one’time, and it seems like an omen of jll- 
fortune to him. 

“Bah!” he says, with a shiver of repug- 
name, “the paper. is full of that horrible 
murder down at Wentworth. Poor young chap! 
Lady Grafiond wrote to Bee this morning; she 
is terribly cut up about it!” 

“TI cannot bear to hear it mentioned.” 

Niel looks over the paper, and is concerned 
at her increased pallor. 

“Forgive me,-dear! I have no right to talk 
to you of these things.” 

Sadie passes her hand over her brow. She 
feels she must give some explanation for the 
sentence she has just ubtered. 

“ You know it shocks me so, because I lived 
in Wentworth all my life, and—-and this Mr. 
Ronalds was one of the masters at Miss Lot- 
way’s school.” 

Niel utters an exclamation of surprise and 


in. 

ait, If t had only known,” he reproaches him- 
self. “Of course, you are naturally upset— 
tc think that you were once near such a 
oir te ruffian as this man Ronalds must 

e } ” 

His contempt does not wound her as_ it 
would have done, for her love is dead—killed 
first of all by -his-neglect and cruelty, and last 
by the horror of his sin 

Holroyd appears at this moment round the 
boat, 

“Tf you please, sir, would you kindly come 
and settle with the carrier? He's brought a 
lot of hampers, and I don’t rightly know what 
to do.” . 


“Very well, Holroyd. I will come to your 
rescue.” 

Niel jumps to his feet at once. 

“T will be back directly,” he says, and goes 
away with his long strides, 

Sadie watches him go. 

“If I dare but tell him all, but it can never 
be now. How could I tell him my husband 
is a murderer?” She hides her face with a 





shudder; then as her hands drop she con- 


tinues, “And although be is nothing to ine 
now I must not betray him. He has pnt 4 
seal on my lips—a seal that I may never 
break!" 

She sits with sad, patient face, ing across 
at the boats that have moved, pay do she 
stoops to pick up her book with a sudden ges- 
ture. 


“I must not think like this, or my mind 
will go,” she says to herself. 

The newspaper Niel has opened lies over 
her book, and she is just pushing it away 
when her eyes are riveted by a large heading 
to a Paragraph — 

“Suicide of Jobn Ronalds, the Upper 
Wentworth murderer!” 

Her breath stops, she cannot utter cry or 
sound ; her heart stands still, and her brain 
reels. Then full consciousness returns; she 
grips the paper with hands that are hot and 
trembling, and reads on with ‘her breath 
coming in short, thick gasps, almost like sobs. 

The account is very brief, but tells of the 
discovery of a body, with pistol in hand, lying 
in a secluded spot near the River Seine. The 
face was borribly mutilated, but the remains 
were identified by means of papers discovered 
in the pockets, and letters addressed to J. 
Ronalds, Esq., at the College, Upper Went- 
worth. 

As she finishes Sadie Yets her hands drop, 
and the gesture tears the Paper. 

“ Heaven’ help me-and forgive me! My 
husband is dead, and—-I do not grieve for him 
—he has gone with his crime ful! on his soul! 
I pray God will show him mercy, sinner 
as he was, as—as He has ¢dhown it to me!” 

(T'o be’ continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2021. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any news- 
agent. ) ext 


mathiiell 


———_ 


HOME HAPPINESS. 


Probably nineteen-twentieths of the happi- 
ness in this word you will get with the chil- 
dren at home. The independence that comes 
to a man when his work is over and he feels 
that he has run out of the storm into the 
quiet harbour of home, where he can rest in 
peace with his family, is something real. It 
does not make much difference whether you 
own your house or have one little room in 
that house—you can make that ittle room a 
home to you. You can people it with such 
fancies, that it will ‘be fairly luminous with 
their presence, and will be to you the very 
perfection of a home. . Against this home nove 
of you should ever transgress. You should 
always treat each other with courtesy. It is 
often not so difficult to love a person as it is to 
be courteous to him. Courtesy is of greater 
value, ‘and a more royal grace than some 
people seem to think. 3€ you will but be 
courteous to each other, you will soon learn 
to love each other more wisely, profoundiy, 
not to say lastingly, than you ever did before. 














HAIL, FOLLY ! 


On a day I met with Folly, 
Knowing not a flirt was she; 
She was piquant, she was jolly, 
And she thrust out melancholy 
With a smile of witchery. 
P atabegh T quesieh ie eons 
0 in some degree 
Thabs wae mischief in my charmer. 
So it came about, you see, 
Folly made a fool of me! 


Folly tired of her adorer 
When her slave I came to be. 
Sco at the love I bore her, 
Vexed because I boldly wore her 
Too familiar livery. 
"aon "of “0 ras a on 
my , 
So it was when sh: taek ap 
Of her smile, she set me free— 
Folly made a man of me! 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 
Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
of all the fair domain of Red 


Some! woode, bas been 
a widow a re or more previous to the opening of 
the story. 

awish 


Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
om the decease of his wife the estates should 
to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
bted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering sone pene saaeen Se him s —o ene 
marry udge t of his surprise when y 
See cooks eats bim the story of Nicely life. Secretly 
te a girl, in order not to arouse the 
» with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
caused Tady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for meny weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
fa and s mother. 
ton, although but twenty-seven, 
fe thro an unhappy marriage. 
—— that his ees wife, Margaret 
ying, messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
pretext that t desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
éweatre that no other woman shall ever become his wife. 
Now Lady Re@wocde'’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation hag sentall the necessary proofs of her first 
marriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is tor Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
4wo is her daughter, After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to 50 t @ decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
‘Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
ayah. Cecile's relationship is proclaimed to the 
bled h hold; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes « feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
oo and whatever she is I recognise her as my 
late.” 











CHAPTER XIX.—(Continued.) 

HE chamber Lady Redwoode and 
Hellice first entered was an octa- 
gon-shaped parlour, the various 
sides decorated with exquisite 

=—==s paintings. Long and ample rose- 
coloured silk curtains shrouded the windows, 
and lights gleamed softly through the mellow 
shades of the hanging chandelier, whose lustres 
glittered and gicemet like imprisoned rainbows. 

The furniture was covered with pink brocade 
and formed of glistening satinwood, which 
shone brightly, and was more than worthy its 
name. Huge antique vases of rare beauty and 
value thronged the mantel-piece and were 
niched in corners. Exquisite statuettes re- 
posed on carved brackets, and books littered 
the elegant tables in profusion. ; 

It was a cosy, homelike room, despite its 
luxuriousness, and presented a strong contrast 
to the simplicity of the tower-chamber that had 
been assigned to Hellice. 

“Tt is a charming room,” said the young 

irl, without a thought of envy for these 

uxuries, which she would have so well appre- 

ciated. Z 
“It is very pleasant,” said the Baroness. 

“My dressing-room is next, and my bed- 

chamber ig beyond that. The arrangement of 

my room is precisely similar to that of 

Cecile’s.” 

She drew up towards the centre of the room 
a large easy-chair, stuffed with cushions, and 
bade Hellice be seated. Then she exhibited 

rtfolios of engravings and pencil sketches, a 
ost of interesting curiosities, and watched the 
girl as she looked them over in thoughtful 
silence. F 

Something there was in the dark, drooping 
head that touched her heart with an indefin- 
able emotion, and she longed to embrace the 
maiden as she had done once before, and call 

sweet names and admit her to the innermost 
recesses and the holiest love of her heart. 

She became conscious that she had not 
bestowed her best and svonges love upon 

Cecile. She felt that Cecile had not the power 
to stir her soul to its depths as Hellice had. 
She felt a great, wave of yearning tenderness 





sweep over her heart; but, angry at what she 
deemed her weakness, she stifled the wild im- 
pulse to take Hellice in her arms, and her de- 
meanour became constrained and troubled. 
Hellice was quick to notice the difference, 
and arose at once to take her departure. Lady 
Redwoode was conscious of the cause of her 


ing should impel her to utter words which in 
a calmer moment she might regret. They 
separated, therefore, quietly and coldly, and 


paced her apartment in excitement and agita- 
tion, wringing her hands and weeping as only 
strong natures can weep. 

Meanwhile, Hellice, to whom this coldness 
could scarcely give an added pang of zrief, 
crossed the broad hall, and paused a moment 


abrupt leave-taking, but she dared not urge her | minute, but before it had elapsed 
to stay, lest the repressed tide of tender yearn- | was, Hellice had heard words that made her 


when Hellice had left the room the Baroness 


| should abide eternally, and it was hard to feel 
that she must henceforth be homeless and with- 
out sympathy—in brief, alone! 

She was meeting these thoughts bravely, 
‘when her reverie wes suddenly interrupted by 
the sound of voices, which sh recognised as 
belonging to her cousin and the ayah. Thus 
recalled to herself, she became conscious that 
there were tears on her cheeks ; she wiped them 
away, and strove to regain her usual bearing 
before she made her presence known, 

The time thus occupied was less than a 
brief as it 


resume her seat, pale and breathless, longing to 
escape unseen, and not daring to show herself 
to her relatives. ‘ 

Cecile and Renee had come in together, the 
former from the hall, the latter from the ad- 
joining dressing-room. ‘The face of the former 
was pale, and her manner distracted, so that 
the Hindoo uttered a cry of alarm at beholding 
her. 

“What is it, my sweet?” she ejaculated, 





in the deep oriel window to look down upon the 
lovely, quiet lawn. ; 


— her troubles to Lady Redwoode, or meet 
ir Richard again, came over her, and she 
longed to flee from Redwoode at orice, and find 
rest somewhere where she might never dread 
the torture of beholding the lover who must 
henceforth be dead to‘her. ‘This wild impulse 
grew into a determination while she stood there, 
and when she turned away it was with the re- 
solve to quit her present home on the coming 
morning. 

She had no intention of going clandestinely. 
It did not oceur to her that Lady Redwoode 
would seek to prevent her departure, and she 
did not even think of returning to her ladyship 
to impart her resolve. 

But she felt a desire to seek her foster-sister 
and Renee, and to tell them she was going 
away. She knew Cecile thoronghly—-knew her 
to be false and hypocritical—but Cecile had 
been the playmate of her childhood, her nearest 
friend, her supposed twin-sister, and the old 
associations were still dear to Hellice. 

And Renee, as her grandmother, had a right 
to know that the bond between them was to be 
severed for ever in a few hours. This the youn 
girl, Aggy for sympathy and kindness, tol 

erself, and she turned her footsteps to Cecile’s 
boudoir. 

Renee was not there, but the curtains of silk 
and lace were drawn, the lights gleamed in the 
chandelier, and an easy chair was drawn up 
beside the little marble table in the centre of 
the room, upon which a basket of silver filagree 
filled with hhot-honse fruits reposed beside a 
Bohemian decanter of wine. It was Cecile’s 
habit to partake of some slight refreshment 
before retiring, and it was Renee’s province to 
prepare it for her. 

ellice noticed the affectionate attention of 
the ayah, and with a bitter smile she turned 
towards the window. The light of the chan- 
delier was too strong for her weary eyes, and 
she liked to look out upon the pleasant night 
scens, the contemplation of which seemed to aid 
her efforts at self-control. She took her seat 
at the window, and the double curtains fell ’in 
front of her, completely shutting her out of the 
pretty, gaily-lighted chamber. 
The minates glided on, and still Hellice re- 
mained in her little nook, forgetful that she was 
waiting for her cousin, forgetful also of the 
scene on which she gazed, her mind occupied 
with efforts to map out her future. She strove 
to accustom herself to thoughts of loneliness, 
but she had a hard task before her. 
Hers was one of those sweet and sunshiny 
natures that seemed formed to make a home 
happy. Her tastes were all calculated to 
brighten and beautify the fireside. With all 
her brilliant loveliness and genius her truest 
happiness could be found only in a domestic 
life, such as was the ideal of Sir Richard 
Haughton. 





As all girls are - to do, she had woven 
sweet dreams of a happy home, where love 


A dread of the morrow, when she must ex- 


going towards her. “ Has anyone been cross to 
jyou? Has anyone looked darkly at you! ° 
“Everything seems to be going wrong, 
Renee!” cried Cecile, sinking into a chair, and 
refusing to permit the ayah to caress her, “I 
have not played my cards well at all. Hellice 
has been recognised as my adopted sister, and 
mamma has made a will, beqneathing her half 
her fortune. Just think of that, Renee—she is 
to have as much as I am! . As innocent as 
Hellice seems, she is sly enough to look out for 
herself. I should not wonder if her illness had 
only been feigned to work upon Lady Red- 
woode’s feelings. And they have been together 
continually this evening. Hellice has been in 
mamma’s room—— 2 2 ie 
“How do you know that?” interrupted 
Renee. : , 
“Mamma said so herself. I stepped into 
her room as I came upstairs. She was making 
a@ Niobe of herself,” and Cecile’s tone was 
petulant and heartless. “Of course she has 
again those doubts of hers, and she W ill have 
them, Renee, as long as she lives. I wish she 
was dead and the property safely disposed of. 
As it is, I never know when I wake in the morn- 
ing but that some caprice of hers may cause 
Hellice and me to change places before night 
These were the words that frightened Hellice 
back into her window nook in the imvoluntary 
ition of eavesdropper. 
Pe You are right, oop bright-haired bird, my 
little one!” said the Asiatic, soothingly, ap 
roaching her young mistress, and suddenly 
Sropsian on her knees beside ler. “But you 
have not told me half your trouble. This 
young man, Cecile—this Mr. Anchester, who 
has followed you from India, and who ceme 
to-night like a fond aud adoring lover, and 
who parted from you as a tyrant parts from 
his victim—have you nothing to say about him? 
I saw my birdie flutter up to him, proud and 
happy, but when she came away her wings 
were broken and her spirit crushed.” ; 
Cecile hesitated, then a glance into the 
brown, loving face of her attendant decided her 
to be frank—as frank Kes she tag be, for frank- 
was no part of her nature. — ‘ 
eT oat y kel Renee.” she said, hesitat- 
ingly. “I mean that I did love him. I love 
him, however, no longer, and I shall ae 
marry him. He is not the man he preten 
to be and has no right to the name he bears. 
I am tired of him, and I suppose I shall marry 
Andrew Forsythe—unless, indeed, I get @ 
titled husband. If Lady Redwoode’s will were 
but destroyed, and it were out of her var 
to make another will, I should be perfectly 
ha ‘ y:" ” 
oan you not persuade her—— 








“Impossible!” ejaculated the girl, im- 
patient y. “Why, I should only rum 
myself.” ; 

“True, Cecile,” said the Hindoo, thought- 
fully. “I know ouiy one sure remedy. do 


know a way to make you mistress of Red- 
woode immediately, and not only mistress of 
Redwoode, but of all Lady Redwoode’s wealth. 
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Andrew. Foi is a man to be bribed, and 
he could get -will from Mr. Kenneth if 
you wrounl promine him your hand——~” 

“I would not hesitate to marry him,” de- 
clared Cecile, “if he could procure me that 
will and destroy it in my presence! But that 
would do no-good—mamma would learn of its 
disappearance and make another.” 

“ But if'she were dead?” 

“ She wil! not die,” said Cecile, impatiently. 
“Why do you thus tantalize me, Renee?” 

“But she may die,” persisted the Hindoo, 
fixing: her bead-like eyes upon her young mis- 
tress. “She may die, Cecile.” 

And she touched her bosom signi tly. 

Cecile shuddered and grew pale. Bad at 
heart as she was, she could not think of the 
awful crime thus suggested without some re- 
morseful pangs. f 

“No, no! Renee,” she whispered; “I could 
never cousent to that!” 

_ The Asiatic looked at her young mistress, ag 
if pitying her cowardice, and then said 

“What is’a single life, my sweet, when it 
stands between you and wealth, happiness and 
honour? You have not been rea to whine 
over a life lost, my pet. Think of it—if Lady 
Redwoode were dead, you would be mis- 
tress here. “You could make your own terms 
with Andrew Forsyth for the will in Mr. Ken- 
neth’s possession. You could send Hellice 
away, and thus revenge yourself on her for what 
she has made you suffer since you came here. 
You can make an Eden of Redwoode, fill the 
place with grand company, and be a queen over 
all.. Think of the diamonds.” 

“ Hush!” said Cecile, hoarsely. 

The Asiatic became silent, watching her mis- 
tress with a furtive smile. 

The appeal had been made to one who could 
well appreciate it. Her knowledge of Cecile’s 
character had shown-her what arguments to 
use. As ‘she’ had said, Cecile had not been 
educated to respect the sacredness of human 
life. In that land where the Thug finds his 
home, where the burning sun, the deadly 
winds, and the malaria conspire against the 
traveller and sojourner, where deadly reptiles 
and beasts of prey sensibly diminish the rates 
of human life, where the passions are hot and 
strong, and the wrathful blow falls heavily, 
human. lives are held cheaply. 

Cecile, without the shadow of a religious 
principle, thought. lightly of human existence. 
It was not at the thought of a sudden and ter- 
rible death she shuddered, but it seemed to 
her like profanation to destroy all that proud 
Saxon beauty, so like, yet so unlike, her own, 
and to lay low the peerless being who had re- 
ceived her and loved her as her davghiter. 

Renee left her arguments to work in the 
girl’s heart. 

Cecile thought over them calmly, and added 
to them one of which the ayah did not dream, 
The remembrance of Darcy Anchester’s power 
over her stimulated her evil passions to super- 
natural activity. Her love for him had turned 
to bitter hatred, and she would have given 
much to dismiss and defy him. That could 
be done only when her position had become 
thoroughly secure—and it could never become 
secure while Lady Redwoode lived. 

It was a terrible picture, that of that fair 
young girl, with-her blue eyes and gleaming 
hair, seemingly so pure and innocent, yet har- 
bouring thoughts that might have affrighted 
the worst outcast in existence. 

It seemed incredible that one so young and 
tenderly nurtured could be at heart so vile; 
but she had bedén all her life under Renee’s 
training, and no Asiatic could have excelled 
her in artfulness, dissimulation, and the 
capacity for extreme wickedness. It seemed 
indeed, as if her moral nature, having never had 
proper aliment, had died out entirely. 

“Sometimes I am afraid Hellice will take 
your place,” said the woman, artfully. “If 
the least weight were added to Lady Red- 
woode’s suspicion—if this. Darey ches- 
ter were to scheme for himself, and say 
things” 





Cecile flushed and Igoked up, determined at 


“Say no more, Renee,” she whispered; 
adding, “you have guessed, something of the 
truth. Darcy Anchester heard papas dying 
communications to you, to Hellice, and to me. 

ayah muttered an exclamation of in- 
credulity, but she saw that’ Cecile spoke truth- 
fully ; her — littered, and she said : 

“Tt must bas, this very night!” 

Cecile bowed assent. ~ *’ 

The woman drew hurriedly from’ her bosom 
the tiny golden casket, ‘unlocked it, and 
selected from amiong ifs contents a tiny, yold- 

ped phial, which she handed’ to her young 


mistress.: 

“One breath of tliat brings death,” she said, 
restoring the casket ‘to its hiding-place. “ It 
must be held to Lady Redwoode’s face that 
she may inhale it.”  ~ ~*~ 

“You must do it, Renee!” faltered Cecile. 

“You forget that I do not have access to 
her rooms,” responded the Hindoo. “Where 
is all your courage, my sweet? You must go 
to Lad Redwoode’s room now, immediately, 
and induce her to inhale this. It is like a 

rfume, and she will suspect nothing: One 

th of it, and you are mistress ef Red- 
woode. Haye you strength enough for the 
task?” \ 
“ Yes, yes,” said the girl, feverishly, all her 
hopes and fears crowding heavily upon her. 
“T will do it, Renoe. I must do it, or all will 
be lost.” 

She took the phial in her hand, listened ab- 
sently to the ayah’s injunctions to avoid in- 
haling it herself, then pushed the woman from 
her, and crossed the floor once or twice with 
feeble and uncertain steps. 

“She must be removed, from my path,” she 
murmured, holding the opaque phial against 
the light, and her voice.sounded hollow and 
strange in her ears, “‘She loved me-—she 
claimed me—she showered blessing upon me! 
But she must diet It must be put beyond her 
power to-rob me of my wealth and honours. 1 
cannot be dependent on her changing caprices. 
She must die, and_by my hands!” 

She looked curiously at her small white 
hands, as if wondering whether they would be 
strong enough to er the proud positim at 
which she aimed, and en she smniied 
strangely, gave a last look at her smiling temp- 
trogs, and, strong in her guilty resolve, quitir-t 
her room, stealing stealthily to Lady Ned- 
woode’s apartments. " 


CHAPTER XX. 


For a brief space Hellice remained in her 
concealment, paralysed with fear and horror. 
The wicked conference she had overheard 
seemed to her incredible. Y 
must have been dreaming, but the light that 
stole in to her through the curtains of sik 
and lace, the sound .of Renee’s footsteps and 
muttered soliloquy, all convinced her of the 
hideous reality of the scene of which she had 
j m an unseen witness. 

A horrible speli seemed to.weigh upon her, 
chaining her down to motionlesshess, and all 
her efforts availed not to break it. Her breath 
came heavily through her parted lips} an iron 


hand seemed laid upon her wily ¢hrotibing 


heart, and her dark eyes shone with a wil 
light, as if already they were gazing upon the 
lifeless form of Lad: woode, 

Suddenly the s oh that bound her was 
broken. The ayah had retired into the ad- 
joining room, and the sound of the door as it 
closed behind her was sufficient to arouse 
Hellice from this terrible. paralysis. With 
one low cry that seemed to come from her 
very heart she sprang from the window seat, 

aside the shrouding curtains, crossed 
the floor with a leopard-like leap, and gained 
the corridor. 

Here she paused a moment to collect her 
thoughts, for even in her alarm Hellice could 
not to betray to the Baroness the hor- 
rible wickedness of the girl she had claimed as 
her own. 


She fancied she | 





She felt that Cecile would not be precipi 
date in her movements, that her habitua! 
caution would not forsake her, and a noble 
resolve thrilled her being to save both mothe: 
and child—the former from a and 
sudden death, the Jatter froma lifelong re- 
morse, as well as from the discovery of her 
intended crime. 

» She moved forward quietly to Lady Red- 
woode’s room—the same she had gisited an 
hour earlier. The door wae elightly ajar, and 


che | into the reom.. The lights burned 
dake sow, but Hellice cow'd plainly see at 
a first glance that che room was unoccn- 
. Her heart thrilled with a muidden fear that 
Lady Redwoode might have retired-to bed, 
and that the deadly poison might ‘have been 
already made to do its work. 

With a quick, soft step she advanced into 
the dressing-room, but started as she beheld 
her form multiplied in the numerous mirrors 
lining the walls. She did mot linger bere, but 
advanced at once to the door opening into the 
bedroom. It was shut, but the ‘latch yielded to 
Hellice’s gentle toach, and she pushed it open 
sufficiently to command a view of the interior 
of the chamber. 

Her eyes grew wilder in their expression 
and her face became <leathly pale at the scene 
she took in at one comprehensive glance. 

There was a night-lamp in the, bedroom, 
ag low-toned but clear and mellow 
light. e bed was clearly revealed, the light 
falling wpon it and its ecckpant. It was « 
pretty, low, French bedstead, looking like a 
snow-drift half veiled im a rosy mist. The 
curtains were of pink silk and thin white 
lace, looped away in front with long, drooping 
sprays of roses, on which glittering drops of 
simulated dew rested lightly. 

Lady Redwoode was sleeping soundly. Her 
pale golden hair had .been gathered under a 
pretty cap of lace and ribbons, and was drawn 
away from her pare, sweet face, every feature 
of which stood out with the distinctness of 
sculptured marble. There was a disturbed 

uiver about her mouth which testified that 
ae had not retired to rest with happy thoughts, 
and her cheeks were as pale as if she knew 
the fate that-thtreatened her. 

But Hellice gave the sleeper onlygone brief 
glance, concentrating her attention upon the 
other occupant of the chamber. That’ othe 
was Ceeile. The acknowledged. daughter ai 
Lady Redwoode was creeping stealthily towards 
the bed, guilt expressed in every line of hex 
face, in her halfsuppressed breathing, and 
shown plainly in her manner and bearing. She 
looked Tice a bird of prey about to pounce upon 
its victim. Her blue eyes glittered with deadly 
intent, gleaming like the biue steel of a Damas 
cus sword, her slender fingers wound them 
selves with a grip of iron about the death- 
laden phial she carried in her hand, and her 
lips had wreathed themselves together into an 
expression of fearful subtlety and cunning. 

There was little resemblance in her now io 
the pure and lovely Lady Redwoode. Her 
murderous thoughts had brought info every 
feature a strange and subtle likeness to the 
Hindoo ayah; and, despite her golden hair 
and blue eyes, one would not have found it 
hard to believe Cecile to be an Asiatic, with 
the worst faults of the Oriental:races. 

Hellice watched her with a sort of fascination, 
and, unconscious of scrutiny, Cecile crept 
nearer and nearer to the bed, moving slowly 
and almost imperceptibly. Her fingers begap 
to play nervously with the golden cap of the 
phial, as if she would have it ready for use. 

Tt was time to do something, and Hellice 
strove to think rapidly and clearly: 

She was anxious to awaken the sleeper to ¢ 
consciousness of her danger. She also wished 
to spare Cecile the condemnation that would 

reet the discovery of her intended crime. To 
Sea Cecile’s guilt would be, she believec 
a death-blow to the proud and loving mother. 
To get Cecile away ng and then to com- 
municate to her that she should leave Redwoode 
for ever on the morrow, was-the idea that 04 
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gested iteelf to her. If Cecile were relieved | cousins, and then at the various members of 


of all apprehensions that her cousin would 
share in Baroness’s wealth she would, Hel- 
lice believed, relinquish her murderous designs, 
and become a true and affectioiate daughter. 
She moved the door slightly to attract 
Cocile’s attention, but the effort was vain. 
She dared not call to her lest the sound of 
her voice would awaken the sleeper. With- 
out deliberating longer in the emergency she 
glided through the aperture into the bed- 
chamber, and moved softly behind Cecile to- 
wards the bedside: The thick carpet muffled 
her fubdtsteps, and she held her breath Jest her 
par pd should vg Cecile into self-be- 
trayal or précipitancy in her awful designs. 
pew and softly she advanced, xem 4 and 
unheard. As no'leopard in its native wild was 
more graceful than Hellice, so no leopard could 
have moved more stilly when planning an 
attack on an unsuspecting prey. But the com- 
parison. could go no farther, for Hellice was 
lanning to save a life, a reputation, the life- 
long happiness of two women—one of whom 
was dearer to her than life itself, and the other 
she hact regarded as a sister ffom their mutual 


fancy. ; 

The two girls presented a remarkable con- 
trasting picture. 

One so. wicked and deadly in her intentions, 
the other so brave, noble, and strong, with 
purity shining in her sweet face, an heroic 
resolve beaming in her troubled eyes, and a 
great and holy purpose manifest in her man- 
ner, 

Cecile continued to creep towards the un- 
conscious sleeper, and Hellice continued to glide 
behind her with imitative cautiousness of move- 
ment. Cecile gained the bedside, bent over its 

t, and then noiselessly removed the ca 
from the phial. ‘The next moment she loosen 
the stopper. 

A moment more and the deadly drug would 
have been to the nostrils of the sleeper, 
and no art could have availed to save Lady 
Redwoode’s life. 

But at the instant when Cecile stopped to 
énact the fatal, final scene of the tragedy—at 
the instant. when the stopper was about to be 
withdrawn—at the instant of the foul at- 
tempted consummation of the awful crime—a 
hand was Jaid upon Cecile’s with the firmness 
of the stron steel ! 

The hand held hers like a vice, and another 
hand—a firm, white hand, slender and deli- 
cate, yet nerved at thab moment with the 
strength of a man—took from her the death- 
laden bottle. 

Cecile looked up affrighted, and beheld her 
cousin, so pale and etern that she seemed to 
her like an avenging angel, in her deadly 
terror ; she stored a loud and piercing scream 
that ae startlingly through the rooms like 
a wail. 

_ Hellice bad mot anticipated this result to her 
interposition, and she involuntarily retreated 


a step, the phial in her hand, making a gee- 
ture of silence. 
But it was tdo late for silence. Lady. Red- 


woode had been awakened, and she sprang 
in her bed, alarmed “beyond mon mgs TH 
ing what had happened. 
_ It seemed as though some familiar demon 
inspred Cecile at that moment. Compre 
Thal the oe that awaited her, furious 
at Hellice for betraying her, seeing upon what 
& narrow isthmus between 
stood, she oo forward with one wild 
bound, caught her Cousin in a frantic em- 
brace, and ed : 

“Help! Help! Murder! Save my mother!” 

Hellice aie hs genes orange ut in acm 
Cecile clung to her, renewing her cries for 
a _ Members of the household began to 
flock in, terrified at those fearful night-cries. 
The struggling cousins were seen by whole 
family, and Cecile did not relinquish her hold 
Hraaalioe Rei r shocked and 
om grasp on Hellice. 

What does this mean?” cried the Baro 

ness, locking from ore to the other of the 


and ruin she 


| She drew herself up, her eyes fl 








the athering group. 

The question “4 echoed by Mr. Forsythe, 
Mr. Kenneth, the housekeeper, butler, and by 
the ayah,- who'stood in the doorway with 
etarthng eyes. 

“ Bear witness, all of you!” cried Cecile, 
in a rimging voice, exhibiting a pale and rigid 
countenance, “that Hellice was seeking my 
mother’s life! I saw her creeping into these 
rooms and I followed her, thinking she came 
from some ¢vil motive. I found her attempt- 
ing to poison her as she slept, and I saved 
her life at the risk of my own.” 

Every eye was turned in horror upon Hel- 
live. 


oe 

For one brief second the blind instinct of 
self-presetvation impelled Hellice to declare 
the truth and turn the accusation upon Cecile. 
ashed, and the 
indignant words arose in her throat; but they 
never found utterance. 

She could not blight Lady Redwoode’s life, 
she could not deprive her cousin of all hope 
for the futuré. ‘She believed that if she were 
gone from Redwoode Cecile thought she would 
relinquish her wicked designs and become a 
comfort to her mother. She believed that the 
cause of her cousin’s conduct was jealousy at 
her recognition as co-hemess with her. That 
jealousy removed, Cecile would look upon her 
at conduct with horror, and compensate 
or it by a life of goodness and devotion. As 
she thus reasoned, a sublime spixit of self- 
sacrifice, like that which has nerved many a 
gentle, lovingly nurtured woman to meet un- 
murmuringly the terrors of the martyr’s stake, 
arose within her breast. Instead of uttering 
the expected denial, she bowed her head with- 
out a word. 

“ See, she has the bottle still in her hand!” 
cried Cecile, triumphantly, delighted at the 
corroboration Hellice’s conduct. gave her false 
assertion, but yet cunning enough to conceal 
her joy. 

Every eye was directed to the tiny phial, and 
it fell from Hellice’s nerveless hand to the 
floor. The golden cap, which Cecile in her 
fright had dropped, lay at a little distance 
from it, 

“Cecile is mistaken !” cried Lady Redwoode. 
“Ts it not go, Hellice? Deny her accusation! 
Tell me that you did not mean to kill me!” 
she pleaded, tenderness and anguish mingling 
in her tones. Hellice maintained silence, but 
her face grew Whiter than the cap which 
crowned her ladyship’s head. 

“T know it is not so!” exclaimed the Baro- 
ness. “Hellice is incapable of such a crime. 
The phial contains some innocent perfume. Give 
it to me, Cecile, and: let me see what it is!” 

Cecile picked up the bottle and silently gave 
it into the hands of her mother. 

Lady Redwoode was about to remove the 
stopper, when. Hellice cried out : 

“Do not smell it! A breath from that phial 
gives death! It is an Indian poison——” 

She stopped wort: 4p as Lady Redwoode 
flung the phial from her and looked at her with 


an shed gaze. 

Hell ice's heart arose in response to that look 
in wild and tender yearning, and don yx she 
dropped her gaze, that Lady Redwoode might 
not read her innocence in her eyes. 

Hellice’s assertion of the deadly properties 
of the supposed perfume were to various 
members of the group sufficient evidence of 
her guilt. The servants moved away from her 
as if they feared she would kill them all by an 
exhibition of more poison ; the housekeeper and 
the butler, with apprehensive glances at the 
ayah, whispered to each other that it was not 
safe to live under the same roof with one of the 
Hindoo race ; and Mr. Forsythe and Mr. Ken- 
neth watched the two girls, not knowing what 


to say, 

Ab length the old lawyer ventured a remark. 

*T donot see any motive for such a crime,” 
he said, slowly. 

* Motive!" repeated Cecile putting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. ‘“ Oh, Hellice, is it possi- 





ble that you would have killed my mother be- 
cause you feared that she would destroy the 
will she made in your favour? You could not 
hpve been so wicked! I did not dream to- 
night when you came to my room and told me 
of your fears that you would have recourse to 
violence, You know that you said that you 
could not bear to be dependent upon mamma’s 
caprice, and that if you had your fortune in 
your own hands-——” 

* Cecile!” cried. Hellice, involuntarily, turn- 


ing an angry look.upon her cousin, and re- 
garding her with flashing eyes. “How dare 
you---——” ' 


“It’s truo!,” interrupted. one of the maide, 
a terror-stricken, opened mouthed country 

irl, “I saw you go into Miss Cesile’s room 

efore ske came up, and you stayed there too, 
miss!” 

Cecile could scarcely repress a shriek at this 
assertion, but she knew ie much depended 
on her. self-control. Renee was frightened 
too, and began to consider bow she should 
give evidence against Hellice. 

“It is painful for me to say anything against 
you, Heilice,” said Oecile, with sobs, “ but 
your Indian blood-———” 

“Tndian blood is as good as any,” inter- 
rupted the ayah, roughly. .-‘‘ Hellice brought 
that bottle with her from India, and if she 
were going to kill any lady with it you can lay 
the intention to her English. blood |” 

For Hellice to have contradicted the ayah, 
and declared the presence. of the casket in 
Renee’s bosom, would haye required more self- 
thought than she possessed. She believed that 
she would escape with a dismissal from Red- 
woode, but her grandmother would be punished 
with imprisonment if her share in the 
attempted crime were known. 

The evidence against the accused had become 
most formidable. Mr. Kenneth had been 
staggered by it, and his round face had 
become very grave in its expression. Not a 
doubt existed in anyone’s mind except in Mr. 
Forsythe’s, and his previous study of the 
cousins contributed greatly to his comprehen- 
sion of the present affair. 

Lady Redwoode would have persisted in her 
belief of Hellice’s innocence, -but that the girl 
refused to deny the accusation, and preserved 
her mysterious and unsatisfactory silence. 

The conviction of Hellice’s unworthiness was 
a great shock to the Baroness. She had begun 
to take a greater hold on her heart than 
Cecile had, and she had yearned over her ss 
if she had been nearer and dearer to her than 
Cecile. She lay back on her pillow, deprived of 
strength, and experiencing a strangely crushed 
feeling. 

“Tell me there is some mistake, Hellice,”” 
she moaned, faintly. 

A pained, agonised look convulsed Hellice’s 
face. It was gone in a moment, however; yet 
with all her efforts she could not be as calm 
and unconcerned as her deceitful cousin. 

“Do you deny the accusation, Miss Glint- 
wick?” asked the old lawyer as a judge might 
have addressed a prisoner at.the bar. 

Still Hellice made no answer. 

“Have you any statement to make, any ex- 
planation to give, Miss Hellice?” inquired 
Andrew Forsythe, yee 

The girl hesitated, and then replied 

“TI have nothing to say. Cecile must speak 
for me!” 

“So young, yet so hardened!” groaned good 
Mr. Kenneth, his last hops in the girl’s inno 
cence dashed to the ground. “How could you 
plot to destroy the life of your benefactress, 
the aunt whom your father so cruelly and ter- 
ribly wronged? Was there no “a in your 
heart? Could a little miserable money out- 
weigh in your mind the noble and genérous life 
of Lady woode--that life which is one con- 
etant work of good to others?” 

“Oh, don't!” cried Hellice, putting up her 
hands pleadingly. 

There. was a brief silenoe, The first con- 
sternation had been passed, and a feeling had 
sprung up of wonder as to what would be done 
| with the supposed culprit. Lady Redwoode 
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was appealed to by Mr. Kenneth, and she 
answered— 

“T cannot discuss the subject farther to- 
night. I have not decided what to do with 
her. Let her go to her room, Cecile will. stay 
with me!” 


She turned her face to the wall, unable to 
say more. Cecile declared her readiness to 
remain during the night with her, and the 
group began to disperse to their rooms, the 
butler, Mr. Kenneth, and Mr. Forsythe alone’ 
remaining. Hellice, without a word, retired 
from the bed-chamber. In the little parlour 
Mr. pea gon 4 approached her, held out his 
hand, and whispered— 

“TI believe in your innocence, Miss Hellice. 
I know you are innocent. I understand and 
appreciate your motives for silence!” 

Hellice gave him a grateful look, and per- 
mitted him to press her hand warmly. } oe 
sign of friendship in her present extremity was 
eagerly welcomed, and she forgot-her late dis- 

leasure towards him in her present gratitude. 
His words went with her like warmth and sun- 
shine to her chambér, and she was almost un- 
conscious that she was attended by Mr. Kenneth 
and the butler, who waited outside until she had 
locked the door within. 

“She can’t escape from her windows, I sup- 
pose?” inquired the old lawyer. 

“No, sir, not easily,” replied the butler. 
“T am going to sleep before her door all night, 
and I shall watch her closely. No fear, Mr 
Kenneth, but I shall produce her safe enough 
in the morning!” 

With these words, he stretched himself upon 
the carpet before the door in such a manner as 
to check all egress from the maiden’s chamber, 
and prepared to keep a vigilant watch through- 
out the night. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced im No. 2013. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any News- 
agent.) , 








MY SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


You decorate with sweetest flowers 
The graves of all your dead ; 
You water with the tenderest tears 

Each hero’s lowly bed. 


So I, too, search both far and near 
For blossoms bright and fair, 

With which to deck my soldier’s grave, 
The object, of my care. 


You strew your gifts on grassy mounds, 
On green and sunny slopes ; 

I scatter balmy flowers above 
The grave of all his hopes! 


For though he breathes the breath of life, 
With soul subdued and calm, 

He bartered health and strength, and lost 
In war his strong right arm. 


When he returned, alas! he found 
* His friends (?) had passed away— 
All bat ‘one true and faithful heart, 
And that is his to-day. 


Daily I strew the flowers of love, 
And faith, and hope, and cheer, 

About my soldier’s living grave, 
Bedewed by many a tear. 








“Can you send the mounted police up to 
594%” inquired a voice through the police 
telephone the other day. ‘“ What's the mat- 
ter?” “Someone Seamed the till of my groc 
of five shillings.” “Are you holding him?” 
“No; he has been gone half an hour.” “Then 
what good. will the waggon do?” “Well, it 
will get out a crowd and look like business, 
won't it? I sell for cash, and my prices are 
lower than ever before.” 





VINDICTIVE PEOPLE 


Among all social grades there is a generous 
sprinkling of @ who studiously nurse 
vindictiveness. Byron was ungallant enough 
to write “Revenge is sweet — especially to 
women”; but it would be an injustice to the 
vex to attribute to them more than an even 
share of reseritfulness. There are little-minded 
men who vindictively record im their minds, 
for due resentment and punishment, every 
action which in any way impinges on their 
dignity or mili against their interests, and 
who pride themselves on never forgetting, as 
if that were a virtue. “I'll be even with him, 
even if I have to wait until I write his obituary 
notice,” was the form in whicha popular jour- 
nalist expressed his feelings towards an eminent 
legal luminary, and perhaps vindictiveness 
could not have had more complete expression. 

Luckily for the credit of human nature, it 


frequently happens that these treasured dis- 


wear out.rapidly. Resentments that once 
seemed to promise a lasting bitterness sink 
into oblivion and are wholly forgotten. From 
fresh points of view old differences Jook trivial 
and mean. Notwithstanding all this wear and 
tear of vindictive feeling, there is quite suf- 
ficient malignant spitefulness in the world’ to 
warrant us in studying it somewhat closely. 
Vindictiveness has its origm in a union of 
extreme sensitiveness, vanity, selfishness, and 
littleness of nature. The vindictive person is 
usually easily wounded. Vanity causes the 
ocicom | which may be self-inflicted by imagi- 
nation, to rankle until it gives rise to venge- 
ful thoughts. The generous, careless, big- 
hearted person throws off these poisonous 
germs of jealousy, but to some people they 
stick ike burrs, and fester into hatred and 
plottmg. . The men and women who become 
susceptible to this plague of spite are no 
longer people of common sense and just feel 
ing. Vindictiveness blinds the eyes to the true 
state of things. It is like a flush of gall juice 
in the system—poisonous. Let men or women 
be sufficiently narrow-minded and embittered 


| by ill-will, and ay Moa not need to suffer 


positive injury to have their vindictiveness 
aroused. They will fancy they are wronged 
even if they have no real grievance, and if no 
better source of ill-will is available, they will 
resent any good fortune or success that has be- 
fallen a neighbour because jt is not theirs, and 
will minister to their own envy by harming 
those who have prospered. 

Vindictiveness shows itself in several ways 
that are perhaps a little less reprehensible 
than positive injury, though not much. For 
example, there are people so mean and en- 
vious that they will rejoice int the misfortunes 
of others. If somebody who has been in com- 
fortable circumstances loses money, and is 
obliged to map out life afresh on a less ambi- 
tious scale, the pity of the disappointment will 
not strike such as have a vein of spite in 
them, but they will rather feel that misfor- 
tune. has served the victim right. They will 
say they expected what has happened, and 
really t will be glad of it 

One of the subtlest forms of vindictiveness 
is the spreading of disparaging opinions about 

whose conduct is resented, or whose 
personality is régarded as an offence. There 
is bes little difference between this practice 
and the actual attempt to work for someone 
else’s injury and downfall, which is the open 
way of showing vindictiveness. The latter 
method is sometimes barefacedly avowed by 
unscrupulous men. They will boast of having 
put “a thorn in the side” of anyone to whom 
they object. Indeed, there are people so pecu- 
liarly constituted that they cannot be opposed 
or thwarted in any way, however legitimate, 
without feeling at once the desire personally 
to injure their opponent. These are the people 
who ave described, often without much implied 
rebuke, as “good haters.” If we get at the 
bottom of the hate which such people feel, it 
will as a rule be found to be vulgar and selfish 
vindictiveness. 





ee 


The Latchkey for Women 


Who wants a latchkey? Are women in 
general suffering for latabkeye? Are the wives 
end mothers of the land pining for latchkeys? 
Are their slumbers disturbed, and their wakin 
hours — sad and pager, See es they cannot 
enjoy vileges ual with 
their tahens, wusteaie and brothers? 

We are being repeatedly informed that 
woman is emancipated—that she is a free 
agent, that the tyranny of mam, ete., can no 
longer grind her into the dust, and tread on 
her, and mash her into powder. We are told 
that now she has-a right to speak when she 
pleases, and that she has an unquestioned right 
& rule in and out of the home as @ man has. 
And, in our experience, she wasn’t particularly 
backward abovt exercising those prerogatives 
even before she was emancipated. 


Can it be possible that her thraldom is about 
to begin again? that she is to be deprived of 
the one thing that is needed to make her lot 
— and em and her bon ve me 

longer, at enerally—the la’ ? 
May the saints forbid!” ' s 

Now, we should inquire, what is the matter 
with a woman going boldly up to the front 
door of her house when she has been detained 
at her club, or office, until after dark, and 
ringing the bell? And, while she is waiting 
for her true and faithful husband to fumble 
round for the matches, and upset the lamp, and 

into his pants, and such other dry goods as 

e may deem necessary, and come down and 
open the door, she can contemplate the 
heavenly bodies, and repeat instead of 


poetry, 
swearing, as he would do under like circum- 
stances. 


If he is a good, model husband, he will sit 
up for her, and keep something hot for her, as 
ie has so often done for him, when he was 
attending to those perplexing books at the 
office, or going through with soul-harrow- 
ing teteel of “seeing a man” on important 
business. And he will tell her, as he coger 4 
assists her to mount the stairs—tell her Wit 
tears in Mis manly voice, if not in his eyes— 
hew dreadfully anxious he has been, and how 


_ enraptured he was when he heard her well- 


known ring. ; 

Later on he will probably strike im on a mild 
little curtain lecture; and then she will tell 
him to hold his tongue, and let a poor, tired, 
distracted woman get a little rest, And she 
would say, furthermore, that a man never 
seems to be satisfied unless he is nagging 
somebody. 


A husband should make home pleasant for 
his wife, so that ehe will not be tempted to 
stray therefrom. He should smile on her con- 
tinually. He shouldn't find fault: with her 
housekeeping, lest he lead her to seek happiness 
elsewhere. And he must not forget to smile 
always. 

A woman does not need any latchkey. If 
she had one, she would put it in her pocket, 
if she had any pocket, and she would have to 
rouse the whole neigh before she 
coud find it im that pocket. And in the 
absence of a pocket she would put it in her 
bag, and she would have to take out her purse, 
six or seven letters she had forgotten to post, 
a button-hook, a pair of gloves, a handkerchief, 
& note-book, a paper of pins, a comb, a box of 
chocolates, and other articles too numerous 
mention before she could get at that key 
which she had tucked into the bottom of her 
bag for fear she should lose it, and a dreadful 
burglar should find it, and get imto the house, 
and murder her husband in cold blood, and 
steal her diamond ring, and her new sealskin 
jacket, 

No, a woman doesn’t need a latchkey ; for 
all women whe have good husbands will be 
at home at nights with them; and all women 
who have no husbands wil! be at home, wastang 
for their lovers. 
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Society 

The King has, it is stated, already made 
arrangements to visit Balmoral shortly after 
the Oeronation, in order that His Majesty and 
the Queen may be able to enjoy rest and 
quietade after the fatigue which they will in- 
evitably undergo. The Royal gathering in the 
North will be a purely family one. 

By far the greater mumber of the public 
fanctions, & from those associated with 
the death of the late Queen and his own Ac- 
cession, in which the King has taken part 
during the first year of his reign, which has 
just come to a close, have been connected with 
the war in South Africa. In May His Majesty 

colours to the ard Battalion Soots 
uards, on the Horse Guards’ Parade; in the 
following month he mted war medals on 
the same parade ground to about 3,000 officers 
and men, including Earl Roberts and Lord 
Milner; im June he also presented the Ashan- 
tee medals; in July he presented medals to 
soldiers and por yy 4 nurses for services in 
South Africa and Ashantee; in October he 
ented medals to the Argyll and Suther- 
and Highlanders; and last week he reviewed 
the Guards at Wellington Barracks. In ad- 
dition to this His Majesty has twice opened 
Parliament in m, and paid visits to the 
Kaiser and the King of Sweden. 

Good progress has been made at Kensington 
Palace with the preparation of the suite of 
rooms which is to become the “town hcuse” 
of Princess Henry of Battenberg. Very quietly 
at her cottage in the Isle of Wight has the 
Princess most of the year since the death 
of Queen Victoria. That event brought great 
changes into her home life and habite—greater 
Neay that it brought to any others, for her 
daily life had become one of constant devotion 
to her mother. Now, however, the Princess 
proposes to see more of her friends than she 
has hitherto done, and Kensington Palace will 
shortly know the difference when she comes 
into residence in her charming town quarters 
“in a palace in a garden.” 

Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, who is 
going to Cannes, will be the guest there, at 
Villa Monteray, of a remarkable man. Sir 
Sydney Hedley Waterlow, first baronet, was 
born mem A ere ago. He began life, and very 
nearly it, as a printer's in some 
subterranean newspaper office. There, how- 
ever, he gave earnest of his intention of getting 
on by getting over an attack of what woul 


now, we , be called plague. At fifty 
he was . Mayor, and it was the famous 
“Shah’s year” that saw him in the Civic Chair. 


He left it & baronet. A very considerable por- 
tion of the business and social correspondence 
1 _ world has been conducted upon paper 


Lavy LONDONDERRY, whose arrangement of 
diamonds and pearls has already attracted at- 
tention at two great functions this season, 
saree to or gare ~~ one ge _ 
reputation which, at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
the Londond " 


; erry of day won, 
s oy | ry, a8 was ina 
dress literally embroidered with emeralds and 


derry blazed amon 
the History repeats itself. Nest 
June will see the game di blazing on a 
different but an equal beauty. 


Sm Frepericx Brince has been receiving 
many letters from people anxious to see the 
coronation ceremony disguised as choristers. 
n tenor has, indeed, offered the West- 
tor Abbey anist a bribe of “a couple 
of soversigns® if he would allow him to at- 
tend! Among the tely received was 
one from a gel who sang at the corona- 
tions of TV..and Queen Victoria. He 


HH! 


formerly in the choir at St. George's 
ty-eight 


oir. 


pel, 


Windsor, and despite his ei 
he  etheleal 


is still singing in a cathed 


c 





Comfort for Rheumatism 
Sufferers. 


IT SAVES YOU FROM OTHER 
AILMENTS ! 


A medical authority has recently advanced a 
pees strange theory. it is that persons who 
suffer from rheumatism, neuralgia, and gout, 
are saved thereby from catching common ill- 
nesses. The acid in the blood which causes these 
ailments ev the development of other 
diseases. However this may be, we imagine that 
sufferers from rheumatism would be glad to get 
rid of it and would take the risk of contracting 
other illnesses. Ohas. Forde’s Bile Beans for 
Biliousness are an unfailing cure for neuralgia 
and rheumatism and a proof of their efficacy 
oe the latiter uilment is proved by the case 
of Mr. John Griffiths, the Steward of the 
Oswestry Conservative Club. He says:— 
“Three years ago I contracted typhoid fever. 
For six long mo! I was as weak as a child. 
After that I gradually began to recover 
strength, but only very slowly, and I found that 
the disease had left me with rheumatism in its 
most acute form. My legs and feet became so 
stiff that it amounted to absolute torture to walk 
about. My back was weak also, and what with 
the weakness and rheumatism I began to think 
seriously that I should have to retire from ac- 
tive life altogether. 

“ All this time I was being regularly attended 
by my doctor, but he did not seem to be able 
to pull me together owe My brother, who 
lives in Middieton-in-Teesdale, sent me a box 
of Charles Forde’s Bile Beans, and I tried them 
as { had done other medicines. But they proved 
widely different. By the time the first box was 
done I found to my greet pleasure that they had 
given me considerable relief. The pains and the 
stiffness were not nearly so severe. I got a 
second box, and the I had reaped was still 
further increased. I persevered with them, and, 
to cut a long story of gradual yet effective re- 
covery short, after taking four boxes I was com- 
pletely freed from rheumatism. What is better 
still, 1t has gone for good. 

“T am now able to get about and do my work 
as if I had never had a day’s illness in my life.” 
From every chemist of cig 03 Bile Beans may 
be had for one and three pence or two and 
nine per box, but they are never sold loose. 








Gems 


Ir is seldom that a man loses his temper, 
even under the greatest provocation, without 
having cause, sooner or r, to regret his 
want of self-command. There are few of our fel- 
low creatures so unimportant that it is not 
worth while to conciliate them, none that may 
not some time have it in their power to inflict 
on us an injury. 

Tue inward influences and illuminations 
which come to us through those who have loved 
us are deeper than any that we can.realise ; 
they penetrate all our life, and assure us that 
there must be a fountain of life and love from 
which they and we are continually receiving 
strength to bear and to hope. 

Wuen I ‘look like this into the blue sky, it 
seems so deep, so peaceful, so full of a 
mysterious ess, that I could lie for cen- 
turies and wait for the dawning of the face of 


,| God out of the awful loving-kindness. 


For things never come quite right in this 
world. threads seem to slip out of our 
hands as we are going to tie the knot. 

Instruction is a teacher, but Example is 
an artist, and our emotions are the colours he 
mixes on the heart’s palette. 





Done wy Corours.—Clara: “TI was surprised 
to see so much paint on your face last night. 
i never saw anything like it in my life.” Maud: 
“ Well, if you can’t afford to buy a mirror I'll 








lend you one.” 


paliperens. SS 





Facetize 


“Buimerr, did you get the flowers that I am 
to wear to-night in my hair?” “Yes, mum, 
but ——” “But what?” “I've mislaid the 
hair, mum.” 


Epira: “ Engaged ? I wish you joy! How 
does he look?” Clara: “I cannot tell posi- 
tively. He is indescribably fine-looking. 
then can I describe bim to you?” 


Jinxs: “Ha, ha, ha! That’s a pretty. good 
story, isn’t it, Binks?” Binks: * Very good.” 
Jinks: “I told it well, too, didn’t I?” Binks : 
“ Well, I think my nurse used to tell it better.” 


ow 


“How's business?” “Oh, it’s picking up. 
How's yours?” “Well, mine’s falling off.” 
“So? hat is your business?” “Going over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel. What's yours?” 
“Tm a rag-picker.” 

“So your husband wae drowned in the late 
floods?” said a woman to another. “How 
sad! Did they recover the body!” “No,” 
sobbed the widow. “John always had a habit 
of going to the bottom of everything.” 


“ Puysroian, heal thyself,” jocularly said a 
rich man to the doctor as he came into his 
office. “Thanks! That is just what I propose 
to do,” replied the doctor, presenting a Dill for 
fifty pounds. He went out well heeled. 


Younc man (whispering to jeweller): “ That 
engagement ring [ bought of you yesterday.” 
Jeweller: “ What’s the matter with it; didn’b 
it fit?” Young Man (cautiously): “Sh! It 
didn’t have a chance. Gimme collar-studs for 


Caarzey (to his pretty cousin, who is fish- 
ing) : “ Any bites yet, Maud?” Maud: “ Only 
a nibble or two.” Charley: “ What would you 


do, Maud, if you should make as good a 
catch as I am said to be?” Maud: “Throw it 
back in, Charley.” 

Customer (to restaurant man): “ Boy!” 


Restaurant man: “Don’t call me boy, sir! 
I'm no boy, sir, and won’t be called boy, sir, 

no , sir!” Customer: “Then do as 
you'd be done by, and don’t call this old mut- 
ton ‘lamb’ any more.” 


“Wuart is it, my friend,” cried the temper- 
ance lecturer, gazing ferociously around him. 
“ What is it that causes men to desert their 
firesides, break up happy homes, and bring 
‘endless misery to the human race!” 
“Cricket!” responded the small boy in the 
corner. 


Mrs. Forronxszexer had been hinting to 
Judge B., who is old and rich, that her 
daughter would make him a good and loving 
wife. “She is very much in love with you, 
judge,” said the lady, suggestively. “J am 
sorry, but I cannot reciprocate the affection 
of a young lady who shows such bad taste,” 
replied the old judge, reaching for bis hat and 
cane. 


Youne Crammy (with a tremendous idea of 
his conversational powers): “My mother 
will be down in a few minutes, Miss Keene. 
Cawn't I entertain you until she comes?” 
Miss Keeno : “ How good of you, Mr. Clammy ! 
Will you be kind enough to watch my coach- 
man out of the window, and see that he keeps 
his cape buttoned up tightly? The poor fellow. 
is so delicate, you know.” 


Panson Spree: “I understand, deacon, that 
the church carpet is being ruined by the water 
from dripping umbrellas?” Deacon Goode: 
“Tt ie so, parson, and something has got to be 
done.” “Why not have a rack in the poreh, 
and leave the umbrellas there instead of 
carrying them to the seats?” “I am afraid 
it would a the solemnity of the benedic- 
tion.” “You think so?” “Yea; everybody 


would want to be first out, s0 as to get the best 
one.’ 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THR EDITOR. 


oe 


(he Editer is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 
_ (All lettera must. give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantees of good faith. 


N. W.—You perhaps imagine a good deal of 
your unattractiveness. Try in your behaviour 
to hit the Irishman’s “middle extreme” be- 
tween romping and pridery, and you will 
doubtless alter awhile meet some good fellow 
of whom you can be both fond and proud. 


D. M. C.—If your parents should think it 
advisable for you to do so, you might inform 
your lover that unless your engagement can be 
fulfilled you would prefer to have it abandoned. 
This would probably bring him toa positive 
decision, one way or the other. You should not 
allow him to trifle with you any longer. 

Firerroor.—The first lish patent for a 
fire-resisting safe was Rep, wn Scott in 
1801. It consisted of an inner and an outer 
casing of metal, the space between being filled 
with charcoal or wood treated with an alkaline 
salt. The first American safes that attained 
any celebrity were those constructed under the 
patent of ©. J. Gayler, issued in 1833. They 
were double chests, with spaces between them 
for air, or other good non-conductors of heat. 


Gnrucortay.—The golden number for any 
year is the number of that year in the Metonic 
Cyde, which embraces nineteen years, the 
golden numbers ranging from 1 to 19. This 
cycle came into general use soon after its 
discovery by Meton, about 432 n.0., and the 
number of each year in it was ordered’ to be 
engeaved in letters of gold, from which the 
name originated. Since the introduction of 
the Gregorian calendar, the point from ‘which 
the golden numbers are reckoned is 1 B.o. 


JENNIE AND Ross, girls of sixteen and seven- 
teen, whose parents very properly forbid them 
lovers on the ground of youth, fancy themselves 
desperately in love with two comic o 
singers, and ask my advice about eloping with 
them and appearing on the stage. I answer 
that they could. ndt choose a surer and a 
speedier road to ruin than such a course. I 
fear there must be something radically wrong 
in the natures that can thus Tightl forego the 
tried home-love of years for the enticing 
tongues of comparative strangers. The very 
fact that the fascinating singers entice you to 
clandestine meetings proves them to be no 
gentlemen, and the further fact that they wish 
you to appear on the stage proves that they are 
not disinte Let them alone, and five 
years from now you will rejoice over your 
escape. 


Incentovs.—-When it is said that some per- 
son terribly afflicted has been smitten to the 
heart, the meaning is plain; but to say that 
he had been smitten to his forcepump would, 
of course, be rather dubious as well as absur 
When tbe lover, in the old song, says, “I give 
my heart, I can no more,” his sweetheart has 
no difficulty in understanding him. But if he 
should resort to, your “ scientific” phraszolo 
and say, ‘I give, my force-pump,’ etc., the 
lady would doubtless. be non-plussed. Maay 
a lady. in the olden time, embalmed the heart 
of her dead lover or husband, and sighed and 
wept awey her hfe over it. Had she been 
suddenly made to understand that the thing 
she so earnestly regarded had had no more 
concern in the affection which the deceased 
bore for her than his heel or his elbow, but 
was to all intents aud purposes oaly a force- 
;ump, what a revulsion must her feelings 
have undergone! ~-You will have to pursue 
sciénee on another tack. Mankind will not 
give op all the grand, beautiful and sacred 
associations with which the heart has become 
cosneeted as the organ of the affections, 


posed uilments will disappear, and so on, almost 





B.A.D.—The gz is evidently not worth 
any further trouble on your part. She is only 
torturing you to laugh at you. Seek a more 
mo gene spirit te pass.through life with you. 
With such @ person you never would be happy. 
She would “nag” you into a fit of the horrors 
before the honeymoon is over. 


Leicester.—The line you ask about is from | 
Shakespeare’s 
is an utterance of the exiled Duke in the Forest | 
of Arden, and the entire quotation runs thus: | 
“ And this one life, exempt from public haunt, | 
Finds tongues im ‘trees, books in the rumning | 

brooks ; 
Sermons in stones and ‘good in everything.” 


Rosa.—It doés seem that the young man 
might have made up his mind in the two years 
he has been visiting you, but may be he has 
such a great mind it takes a long time “ ce 
up,” or perhaps he may take it for grante: 
that you consider yourself engaged to him. 
Ait any rate I cannot advise you either to ask 
his intentions or let your mother do it, for it 
is always an undignified and unladylike pro- 
ceeding. | 


Minp Hearimve.—You ‘should try to make 
your pee with the girl’s aunt. It is unneces- 
sary for you to contradict her notions about the 
mind cure. By looking into the maiter a little 
you will find some points about it on which you 
agree with her, such as that the mind exercises 
great influence on the body; that if the mind 
is led. to believe tht a course of treatment is 
beneficial, such a belief helps to make the treat- 
ment curative; that a great deal of the sickness 
with Which large classes pal! py are afflicted is 
more or less imaginary, and that if the imagina- 
tion be turned in the right direction the sup- 





without end. In this way you can be a comfort 
instead of an annoyance to the old lady, and 
your course of true love may be miade to run 
smooth again. 





play, “As You Like It.” It |. 


Lituy.—Your aheche | does not indicate that 
you possess any decided talent for the art. I 
might be, however, that if you could have the 
advanage of good instruction, you would 
develop such talent as would make it worth 
your while to cultivate it. 


TrovsLep.—According to your statement, 
the wife has not done anything that wonld give 
her husband any legal'ground for a divorce. He 
should be very cautious about taking any step 
that would cast a stain upon ‘his family, and 
be a source of sorrow to his children as long 
as they live. 


A Frienp 1x Neep is A Fatenv INDegi 
—-Your friend is certainly not an old maid. The 
writing is good enough for a girlef eighteen, 
and I should advise you to inquire at one of the 
large establishments you name during you 
leisure hours, when you will doubtless obtain 
all the particulars you require. I feel highly 
flattered that-so evidently experienced a young 
lady should deem my replies occasionally in 
teresting. 


Harry B.—Meerschaum (German for sea 


| foam, so called from its lightness and whitish 


appearance) is a hydrous silicate of magnesia. 
It is of a soft earthy texture, somewhat resem- 
bling chalk, and is found in various 
parts of Southern Europe in veins 
of serpentine and in tertiary deposits. 
It is easily cut, and when first removed from 


| the bed is of a cheese-like consistency. It is 


also found in Asia Minor, in alluvium, ap- 
parently the result of the decomposition of 
carbonate of magnesia belonging to neighbour- 
ing serpentine rocks. .For exportation it is 
roughly shaped into blocks or in rude forms of 
pipes. The artificial meerschaum,. of which 
the cheaper pipes are manufactured, is made 
of the chips or parings of the natural mineral, 
which are reduced fo fine powder, boiled in 
watter, moulded and dried, sometimes ‘pipeclay 
being added-to the mixture. 
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Keep the Blood Pure 





FRAZER'S 


strength. 
and in consequence the body 


By Taking 


IEF YOU TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 


FRAZER'S TABLETS. 





TABLET 


becomes healthy and strong. 





THOUSANDS 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


N 


Eczema, Rheumat 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 


CAN PROVE 


ism, Constipation, 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer's Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in GOLD LETTERS on the lid, 


Price 1s. 14d. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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Lazy, Faeo.—The rg 2 say, “ For this 

cause shall a man leave father mother ‘and 

cleave unto bis wife,” so I would advise 

not to be in haste to to the old f 

Let them come round of rapt and in 

futare they will not be so apt to make mischief. 
Sm Rrosarp.—Gold was, in all probability, | 
one of the earliest discovered of the metals, as 

uniter ptoofs have been oe showing it 

was U the Hebrews, the Egyptians, tai 

other t nations for much i see 

pose as it is at the present day. The name o its 

original da not been handed down 


to posterity. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
BUNTER’S wxtescsn, stccotat Sigate. 
Neuralgie Heafaches and all PR NERVINE 


Pains removed by BUNTER’S 
NERVINE. .All Chemists, ls. 14d. 
“As a specific for Toothache ithas no equal. I have 
used it successfully for years,”—Prof. W. Wrusox, M.D. 
THE BEST. FAMILY. MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S worsvevw's PILL$|| 


Area certain Oure for Indigestion, Bilionsness, Head- 

ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com- 

plaints, &c, For ‘adies of all ages they are invaluable, 
Of all Chemists, is. 144., 2s. 9d., and 48.64. per box. 











DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA. 
For villages, towns, cities, and in the country districts. 
Advive may be obtained in the United Kingdom from 
Government Agents and in Canada from Goverment 
mts, Ladies’ Committees are also formed in many 
aces in yr Apply for pamphlets and all informa- 
tion, supplie tis and post free,to the HIGH COM- 
MISSION BROAN ADA, 17, VICTORIA STREET, 
3 or to the Allan, Dominion, and Elder 
os Steamship Co.s, or their local Agents, or 
the ino P Pacifico Railway Company, 





Ww iIDOW. WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 
Awarded Certificate of ge for the cure of Irregularities, Aenitte 
aud all Female Uae pegt They have the approval of the Medical 
in Write 5 2 mong, MEGS Veg ret all 
Cheanists. ule omnes as dove times the pi ‘ils, ér by om 26 ‘ 


the makers, C. and G. KE’ 
Sold in the Colonie. 





or 734 oar ele RSLEY, N th 
Street, Wi 2 i 


















HAYE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


iF NOT, WHY NOTP. 
THEY CURE 
vec nomad 10N, Jar + ebay 
ALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of a diate Thd., 1s. 8-4 and 28. 9d. per boas 
¢ G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.0. 

















“ATLAS” iff 


- and 
years’ 


trial. Balance can 


THE. ATLAS 
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it SEWING MACHINE 


Mocbine ‘an eeigt of S/- P.O. for one month's 
Write for Terms, Designs, and Samples of Worl:, 


SEWING MACHINE CO.,, 


186, Hiexw Strext, Campzn Town, Lonpon; 63, Skvex StstTeans Ro. 


quality to any Machine. Works by Hand or 
guarantee. To ensure satisfaction we will send 


39/- 


be paid 5/- MONTHLY: 


, Hiow Ro. Kizavry. 











$3237I23399395393339 





2223999322293302?) 


THE DIRECT 


(F. E. 8, PERRY). 


LUDGATE © 


92893933933 329339337333227293993993939 


Gollotype Printing 
For Fine Art and 


38, Farringdon Street, 


IRCUS, EC. 


| Photo- Engraving Co. lee 
: 





Photo Engravers and Etchers in:Line and. Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Biocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General. Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts... 


Commercial Purposes, 





Prices and Specimens on. Application. 
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The illustrations In “THE LONDON READER" are 


f reproduced by the Company. . 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

















Many p-ople suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. Allsuoh shoaid send 
to BTEPH':N GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for his little book, 
“How to Preserve the Kyesi i 
tells of SINGLETON’S E /B OINT= 
ENT, « cure for all troubles of. the 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, haying 
300 years’ reputation as the best 
remedy. Supplied in ancient podestal 
pots for 2/. each by all chomiste & stores. 
Please note that it retains ite 
healing virtnes for years, 








WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 


a ge ae 


QUICKLY OORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE aut 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sex. 

Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 
and Large Size 4s. 6d., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere op receipt of 15, or 5§ stamps, by 

4. T. TOWLE éc 
66, Long Row, Nottinahun. 
Beware of Imiiations, injurious and worthless, 














DONT COUCH USE & 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUCH. 


Awy DOCTOR WILL TELL YoU, *thery 
ig no better Cough Medicine.” —aaempoes 
; if you suffer * rom cous try th 
bat once; they iil! cure, and they # 
not injure your he sith; an increasing 
sale of over 80 years isa certain test 
their Value. Sold in 18)4. tins 








‘Tum Lonpon Reaper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free ‘Three-halfpence Weekly ; 


or Quarterly, One Shilling and Hightpence. 


*.* Av. Lerrzrs co Bz ADDERSSED TO 
THe Eprron or THz Lowpon Raspzz, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, £.C. 

*.* We cannot undertake to return rejected 


manuscripts. 
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Like Magic 
BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER 


at a moment’s notice makes delicious 
Custard—rich and creamlike without 
eggs, risk, or trouble, 








It appeals to every thoughtful, thrifty, 
and expert housewife, and is in con- 
stant use by all the leading diplomees 
of the South Kensington School of 
Cookery. 

BIRD’S CUSTARD is the one 
thing needed with all Tinned, Stewed, 
or Bottled Fruits. 
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Like Magic 


BIRD'S GUSTARD POWDER 


at a moment’s notice makes delicious 
Custard—rich and creamlike without 
eggs, risk, or trouble. 
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It appeals to every thoughtful, thrifty, 
and expert housewife, and is in con- 
stant use by all the leading diplomees 
of the South Kensington School of 
Cookery. 


BIRD’S CUSTARD is the one 


thing needed with all Tinned, Stewed 
or Bottled Fruits. 
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